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THE TRAGEDY OF A 
MA RCHIONESS. 


By A. Cray ROBERTSON. 


HE was only a marchioness of Bevis-Marks: a poor little ugly 
drudge in perpetual motion, who suffered toilsome, hopeless, 
and loveless existence in a Marylebone lodging-house. At least, so 
she appeared to Hubert Wotherspoon when it occurred to him to 
notice her. She had been in daily attendance upon him for a year, 
and he had been barely aware of her existence. To her conscious- 
ness, he was only “the dining-rooms.” It had never occurred to 
her in equal aloofness of daily familiarity to fall in love with him, 
though he was handsome, young, and kindly out of natural disposi- 
tion and gentle training ; rich, too, in the estimate of his landlady 
and her satellites, even beyond the dreams of avarice, for he paid 
two guineas weekly for his rooms, and was wholly indifferent to 
charges for extras. What he paid for coals alone kept the whole 
house going. But Ada Tilkens—Ada is the generic name for lodg- 
ing-house servants, as Charles is for footmen—had neither time nor 
imagination to lead her into the pitfall of love. 

She was no beauty, yet not aggressively ugly, and she was always 
fairly clean in her person and unobtrusively neat in her attire. 
Hubert Wotherspoon was a literary young man, almost blind without 
his glasses, and greatly pre-occupied. So long as his papers were not 
moved or mixed, and his privacy was not broken in upon by hard 
breathing, uncleanly odour, creaking shoes, or clashing crockery, he 
did not mind being bothered by the entry of coals or meals. 

One day he was surprisingly and exasperatingly interrupted in 
the middle of an article by the unwonted sound of jingling plates to 
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the accompaniment of very audible breathing. He looked up, im- 
patience writ deep on his countenance, barely arrested on his lips, 
A trim young stranger was laying the cloth for dinner. She smiled 
consciously. 

He was not an ill-tempered fellow, but the smile was an unpar- 
donable aggravation of the offence. “What are you doing?” he 
asked peevishly. His nerves were always tender from the day’s strain, 

The maiden bridled. ‘I suppose there’s no harm in laying the 
cloth, sir,” she said pertly. 

He returned silently and sullenly to his papers. Confound her § 
He could do nothing but listen to that stertorous breathing. (Really 
the girl had recovered her wind, and her breathing was imperceptible 
to any but irritated ears and strained nerves.) Every time she 
touched dish, table, or spoon he could have jumped or sworn. He 
tried to remember what he had wanted to say when the vacarme 
began, but he could only keep wondering what had brought the girl 
into his room. Where was the other one? Imagination raced, 
refusing to be turned into the channel of his article—an essay on 
morals and fashions of Dervishes. If this woman were destined to 
wait on him always he must change his lodgings or his profession. 
He couldn’t stand her noise and her grins. He felt through the 
nerves of his back that she was trying to attract his attention. How 
could ‘he work if his whole mind was given to forgetting she was in 
the room . . . to avoiding her advances ? 

Where was the other one? Had she been discharged? If so, 
what outrageous injustice! Such a nice, quiet girl ; so perfect in her 
work! Had she left to better herself? How selfish of the girl— 
the other one—to upset all his work, to reduce him to impotence, to 
beggary, for the sake of comparative—very comparative ease and 
affluence! Perhaps she was ill? Inconsiderateness again. She 
should have taken care of herself; not caught cold, gallivanting in 
the streets ; not over-eaten herself. It did not occur to him that she 
might be dead. The majestic tragedy of death could not be asso- 
ciated with a lodging-house drudge. They never die; are they ever 
born? Have they beginning and end? They appear as bearers of 
trays; they result from the pulling of bells; they vanish to be 
replaced by something distinguishable only by the imperfections of 
unfamiliarity. Perhaps she was only out on an errand—an unheard- 
of liberty to take with his prandial comfort ; pardonable, perhaps, as 
a solitary irregularity. 

He made no inquiry, out of sheer contradictiousness. He knew 
instinctively that the girl who waited was dying to begin conversa- 
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tion. The only words that came willingly to his lips were wicked 
ones, so irritating were her unfamiliar movements, her variations 
in the art of waiting. Then he went to his club and forgot. 

Until next morning; when the would-be attractive substitute 
showed herself again at breakfast, smiling so confidently that he 
would die rather than meet her overtures by civil speech. She was 
impertinently attentive, maddeningly so. He wanted to snatch the 
dish-cover from her officious fingers and throw it at her smart, 
fashionably-dressed, capless head. He would give notice to leave at 
the end of the week—and would certainly dine out every day until 
then. He replied in sharp monosyllables to her impertinent in- 
quiries. What business was his dining of hers? 

As evening fell, he met a friend who had sent him birds and 
hoped they had turned out well. Wotherspoon suddenly re- 
membered he had not had them and they were high when they 
came. 

“ T am going to have them to-night,” he said. ‘Come and try 
them with me.” His friend was engaged. 

He wired to his landlady, nevertheless. The birds must be eaten 
—and he wanted to know if his own attendant had returned. Most 
likely she had. 

No; she must have gone for good, and the void was still more 
distressful. The interloper waited again with even less efficiency, for 
something was missing from his table-equipage. 

“T can’t think where Ada keeps it,” she presumed to say out of 
her superfluous loquacity. 

He took no notice. How was he to know where Ada kept any- 
thing, or who Ada was, for that matter? Ah! Ada was probably the 
name of the nice girl. (He had never before thought of her as a nice 
girl.) And the other said “keeps.” The verb stayed in his mind. 
If tne present tense might still be applied to Ada’s habits with regard 
to the “ dining-rooms,” she could not be lost to them for ever. 

For a whole week his martyrdom continued. Ada remained 
absent, and he would not inquire. Alice, the substitute, played for 
his smiles and his conversation in vain, though she improved her 
methods and ceased to irritate his always overstrung nerves by noise 
or newness, 

In spite of his utter lack of responsiveness to herself, of the 
faintest evidence of curiosity, Alice managed to inform him that she 
was his landlady’s daughter, obliging him out of her infinite con- 
descension; that her apparent awkwardness and stupidity were 
evidence incontestable of gentility; that her mistakes were such as 
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should charm or amuse. As jokes, she certainly had them all to 
herself. Had it gone on longer, there must have been murder 
done. 

Purgatory ended with such quiet suddenness that he did not 
perceive the cessation of torture for quite a minute. Then he became 
aware that his bacon was placed on a once familiar spot to which it 
had for long been a stranger, its cover removed by a hand long 
vanished. 

‘So you’ve come back again!” he said, joyously, congratulatorily. 

A startled smile broke over the plain, sad little face. A blush 
spread over the insignificant features, all unaccustomed to such warm 
softening. The quiet steady hands trembled—metal and crockery 
clashed together, merrily, musically. She said “ Yes, sir,” just above 
her breath. What a modest, soft little speech was hers! He had 
never heard it before—or noticed it. 

“*T hope you have not been ill,” he said kindly. Then he saw 
she had not been ill. She looked fresh and well. 

“No, sir; I’ve been on my holiday.” 

He was amazed, interested, almost excited. He could not 
associate the opposing ideas of Ada and holiday. What did Ada 
look like, holiday-making? What did she do by way of holiday- 
making? Where did she holiday make? 

“T’m glad of that,” he said generously, unmindful in his relief of 
what her revels had cost him (and had they not cost real mental wear 
and tear, even admitting Alice’s shortcomings to have been too 
hardly judged?) ‘“ Where did you go?” 

“To Margate, sir.” 

Nor could he associate her with his idea of Margate. He had 
never been there ; but he understood it was a place where all the young 
men went with their arms round their girls’ waists, and where the 
girls wore the men’s hats, and where such transference was accounted 
fine wit. He wondered if any masculine arm had enfolded that 
thick, straight waist. 

“You would have grand times there,” he said. 

“ Yes, sir,” shortly, rather apathetically than snubbingly. 

She departed and left him wondering. Her holiday had certainly 
changed her. It could not be said that it had beautified her, for it 
had reddened her little button of a nose and freckled her face, and 
she did not look happier, he noticed, when she returned with second 
post letters. She looked sad, sadder than ever ; for now, glancing 
back with faint interest and half-humorous curiosity into their 
mutual past, he remembered that she had always looked sad. But 
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the new sadness interested him—this sense of change about her 
and it. 

There was another change. She was still the same quiet indus- 
trious little creature, as alert as ever to his requirements, and at the 
same time doubling her personality to calls outside his presence. 
That portion of his life which she virtually controlled by instinctive 
apprehension or mechanical obedience, the limited and shallow 
Gomesticity of bachelorhood, pursued its even tenor. His papers 
were always in their place, though dustless ; therefore, no doubt, 
dusted. His meals were punctual and brought in unobtrusively. Yet 
moments of leisure came to break the crust of her life and let in 
thoughts for herself. He found her one morning looking at herself 
in his dressing-glass. He retired softly, feeling he had surprised a 
strange and sacred secret. Another day he caught her inspecting a 
photograph on his mantelpiece—a pretty girl in a ball dress; his 
sister. He saw her turn from it with a sigh. 

Poor little thing! How unequally life was apportioned! To 
Margaret, laces and jewels, roses and smiles. To Ada—— 

Poor Ada! Had she been born in Margaret’s social place, would 
the roses and laces and jewels have beseemed her? Would they have 
improved her? Would smiles have been more surely her portion? 

It became an interesting problem. She was starved and tired, 
and dressed in clothes in which Margaret would have looked ugly. 
Margaret lived in an atmosphere of ease and family affection. 
Besides pretty clothes, she had unlimited freedom, fresh air, amuse- 
ment. Lately she had had love, the all-transformer. She was not 
dowered with real beauty.  Ill-fed, ill-dressed, weary, unhappy, 
unloved, she might have been plain. He wondered what effect: 
smart clothes would have upon Ada. The effect would have to be 
prepared by careful washing. Her hard-worked little paws must be 
purified, softened, attended to; the limp, lineless contour of her 
waist must be controlled by corsets ; while an extended spell of fresh 
air, accompanied by good food, would enrich and quicken her blood. 

He observed her still more curiously on the next opportunity. Was 
she really such an ugly little thing? He could imagine a person rather 
like her as far as features went, yet quite piquantly pretty. There was 
a girl he once knew who sang at the Tivoli, who passed for a charm- 
ing girl, who wore diamonds and wonderful hats, and lived on the 
fat of the land ; yet her twin sister, who had come to scold and wile 
her back to the nest of village toil and humdrum, was the poorest 
specimen possible of femininity, and a man had told him that two 
years ago you couldn’t tell which from which. 
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It was odd he had never noticed these capabilities before ; but 
then he had not noticed her until she made herself felt by absence. 
It was wonderful how indispensable she had made herself to him in 
her unassuming way. He noticed all sorts of little attentions since 
her return. She had a marvellously dainty and delicate hand—that 
is, she used her coarse, soiled hands with daintiness and delicacy, 
which seemed to show they had been made for more gracious usage. 
He felt sure they would become clean and shapely, soft and white, 
by constant and careful washing: hot water, good soap, brushes, 
manicure. He began to remember what he had not consciously 
noticed, that Alice’s hands were ringed. Rings would improve Ada’s 
hands—not as yet, though. 

It was his friend, Colin Lamont, who first remarked in words 
upon the change in her. “ New girl rather pretty,” he said. 

“Not new at all, and not pretty. A very good, respectable girl, 
I believe,” rebuked Wotherspoon irritably. 

**A respectable girl may surely be pretty, and a pretty one 
respectable,” laughed Lamont, “and an ugly one wicked, and a 
wicked one ugly—Have you seen ‘Oh! Susannah?’ No? Let’s go 
to-night.” 

“Susannah” did not greatly amuse Wotherspoon ; nor did it 
interest him, he believed. It was not the same thing, he told 
himself. Ada was not in the least like that—not in love with him, 
either. 

Then he remembered the sigh with which she had contemplated 
Margaret’s portrait. Perhaps she had taken it for his fiancée. 
Perhaps— 

He observed her next morning with interest further increased. 
Was it love that had endued her with new charm of late? He 
flattered himself it must be so—endued her, alas! to divest her, for 
she looked wretchedly white and worn, as she came in with the 
breakfast-tray, more like Susannah of the Royalty than he had 
thought, and pity possessed his soul. 

“You want another holiday,” he said kindly. 

“There can’t be any more holidays this year,” she replied 
wearily. 

“You should have had a longer one.” 

“T wish I hadn’t had any.” 

He guessed she meant that life seemed darker and harder by 
comparison ; then it struck him that perhaps she had left her heart 
on Margate Jetty. Perhaps vows sworn by the sad sea waves had 
been broken, 
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“You would like to spend a long time by the sea—months ; and 
no work to come back to?” 

She smiled in bitter derision and went out. 

He gave her a sovereign that evening and told her to buy herself 
something smart. Her face glowed with surprise and gratitude, her 
dull eyes beamed. He looked next day with impatience for the result 
of the sovereign upon her beauty and attire, and was quite cruelly 
disappointed to see none ; except, perhaps, a new animation in her 
face, a new softness and tremulous brightness. 

He reasoned with himself ; she had not yet had time for shopping. 
He was unreasonably hurt that she did not make time, until it struck 
him she would keep her new finery for Sundays. He was selfish 
enough to call such exclusive treatment ingratitude. 

A fortnight, containing two Sundays, went by, and he saw 
nothing of gay addition to her poor toilet. He had not remarked 
before how very poor and worn her gowns were; how thin for the 
increasing cold of autumn. 

At last he asked her when she would have a Sunday out. She 
said, ‘‘ To-morrow.” 

The idea excited him so much, he could hardly get through the 
day. All his imagination went to wondering what she would wear ; 
all his time to studying other girls’ frocks and hats ; even to studying 
bonnet-shop windows, choosing head-gear he hoped she had 
chosen ; picturing her little face, washed and fattened, under each 
of the exhibited hats in turn. He smiled to see it under this 
huge black plumage ; he smiled more softly to see it under that 
garden of rosebuds. He thought she would look best in a natty 
sailor hat. 

He dared not ask her what was her hour for Sunday-outgoing, 
lest he should arouse her shy suspicions. She brought in his 
luncheon—a meal he had recently taken to eating indoors. He 
smoked all the afternoon with his eye on the area-gate. He was 
going to dine out. If she did not hurry up he would miss his 
engagement. 

Ah! somebody ascending the area steps at last; but what a 
spectacle! A costume of that terrible hue known as “voylet” to 
its votaries, beloved of barmaids and all ’Arrietdom ; surmounted 
by a wondrous grass-green hat of a material probably believed to be 
felt. A ragged and dirty feather boa straggled from her neck. 

He could have cried! The girl’s ingratitude was past bearing. 
Had he not been obliged to catch a Sun ay train, he felt he must 
have stripped her by violence of her poor gauds and sent her 
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clothed in Nature’s disfigured, though less disfiguring, garb into the 
sunny warmth of the street. 

Dinner cheered him up, and society brought temporary oblivion : 
until some spirit whispered mischief, or some echo woke within him. 
He sprang up from his sybaritic chair in a verandah by the mur- 
muring moonlit river. He pleaded an engagement, nearly forgotten. 
When was the next train to town? 

He reached Baker Street at 10.45. There was no hope of seeing 
her return then—thanks to the pious tardiness of Sunday trains. No 
mistress would allow—— 

Was this fate? He ran against her under the notice board 
“Way out.” Had she too been up the river, investing the sovereign 
in change of air? A most prudent proceeding. 

She saw him, averted her eyes, and drew back. He waited for 
her outside. 

“Have you been at Kew ?” he asked. 

“No,” she answered almost surlily. 

At your mother’s—at home ?” he persisted. 

She did not reply. There was really no reason for her reserve 
but shyness. She had, in fact, been visiting a former fellow-servant 
in the Edgware Road. 

He was quite in a fury of jealousy. He did not believe she had 
bought those clothes out of his sovereign. He knew nothing of 
second-hand shops nor of the amazingly reckless way in which the 
poor treat their clothes, never from the first warranted to stand much 
usage, rough or gentle. - He felt sure her young man had got the 
sovereign out of her. 

He dared not ask her directly. 

“You are very smart,” he said tentatively. 

She smiled : in the moonlight he could not see if she blushed ; 
but she spoke not. 

He regretted his speech. She should not be encouraged to 
admire such garments. He must teach her better things. He was 
at least responsible for her expenditure to the extent of a sovereign. 

“‘T think you would look nice in a sailor hat,” he said. 

“T hate sailor hats !” she returned contemptuously. 

‘Get one and try the effect,” he suggested. 

Again she was silent—obstinate, he thought. 

She wasn’t very likely to throw money away again on hats for 
long enough, sHe thought. 

Next day he bought a sailor hat with a blue and white striped 
ribbon. It was sent in a dreadfully compromising box. He flushed 
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when he saw it awaiting him. Next, he was bewildered by the 
difficulty of presentation—the still worse difficulty of seeing it 
tried on. 

He snatched at opportunity, hearing her in his bedroom through 
the folding doors. She had not been wont to make herself heard 
on such occasions, but she was unnerved. She had seen and noted 
the hat-box ; dreamed of its intention ; suffered disappointment at 
silence respecting its contents ; then guessed with anguish that it 
must be for the lady on the mantelpiece. She had never before 
presumed to be jealous of that beauteous lady. The historic 
sigh really had been for comparison. Now she wanted to smash 
that portrait. 

He came in stealthily. She started, and stood, an image of 
fearful wonder. .. . 

She tried on the hat before his own glass. She disliked the 
effect. He was only half-satisfied. ‘I must try you with something 
smarter,” he said. 

Three weeks later, the fair Alice brought in his breakfast tray ; 
not smiling, but haughty as a duchess. 

He was taken aback, but he would not inquire—until the 
aggressive complacency of Alice’s hauteur stung him to retaliation. 

“ Where is Ada?” he asked sternly. 

“‘ Packed off—a bad little thing,” she returned sharply. ‘“ Her 
sort doesn’t suit our class of house.” 

“She was an excellent servant,” said Wotherspoon quietly. “I 
hope you may get another as good.” 

“If the servants don’t suit the lodgers, the lodgers are free to go,” 
he was informed. 

Of course, after this, nothing remained to dignity but a week’s 
notice. The landlady, surprised and annoyed, ignorant of Alice’s 
“independence,” which the girl dared not confess to, eased her 
indignant soul by aspersions on Mr. Wotherspoon’s character. 

The night before he left, he met Ada near the house. She 
looked more deplorable than he had ever imagined: starved, tear- 
stained, bedraggled. She told him she had been appealing in vain 
to her late mistress for a character. 

The injustice of it stung his soul. After all, it was he who was to 
blame. He gave her money to find respectable board and lodging 
for a week or two, finding she had nearly spent the small fraction of 
small wage she had had in hand, and he gave her his new address, 
to which she might apply if misfortune should continue to over- 
whelm her. 
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She turned up there two days later, having beenjrobbed. He felt 
himself to blame for it all, but tried to cheer her by reminding her 
of the miseries of her former existence. 

“Tt was a good place,” she astonished him by saying. “I don’t 
mind work—and there was plenty to get from the lodgers’ leavings, 
and it was warm, sleeping in the kitchen.” 

Remorse possessed him wholly. For all his imaginativeness, he 
had failed to understand there might be a certain charm in her life 
to herself. Only the other day, Margaret, who was marrying a man 
whose year was filled by varied sport, had pitied her poor brother for 
having to toil over stupid articles and the awful catalogues at the 
British Museum. Is it still more difficult to realise the happinesses 
and glories of other humanity than its miseries and shames ? 

She began to cry softly, silently, helplessly. It was too much. 
She looked so small and weak—so nice, too, in his sailor hat ! 

“You poor little darling !” he cried, holding her to him. “ Don’t 
cry any more. You shall have a far better time than you ever 
dreamed of. I will take care of you.” 

He meant to do her no wrong. He would adopt her—that is, 
he would be an elder brother to her. He could not, now it came to 
the touch, imagine her in any other relation. 

How full is life of the unexpected! Yet, fatalists would declare 
that from all time past, one hour of the following evening had 
been waiting rich with great fruition ; a turning point of his life. 
He sat by his bright fire, his whole being aglow with pleasurable 
excitement : it seemed to him that no excitement had ever been so 
keen, so delightful ; yet he had known excitements. He had not 
known the fever of battle, nor the triumph of discovery ; he had not, 
as far as he knew, stood face to face with death. He had not hunted 
big game or even hooked big salmon. But he had known the delight 
of tramping with a gun over Highland moors, the breathless rush 
after the Midland fox. And he had known the pause between the 
last bundle of proofs and the parcel of copies of his first book from 
the publisher ; the watching for reviews ; the first half-yearly account 
of royalties. Yet he had never been fuller of pleasurable excitement 
than while he waited to see Ada emerge from behind the folding 
doors dressed for a music-hall stall in the full and complete glory of 
new clothes. 

He saw her already with mental eye: small, dainty, piquante, 
infinitely interesting. He had chosen the whole outfit that morning 
—for you can get yourself up very smartly indeed at an hour’s 
notice in these ready-made days: a simple black frock from 
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Whiteley, a pretty cape with a flutter of something soft and white 
round the neck from Peter Robinson, a pretty hat from Heath, neat 
gloves, neat boots. She had been purified of all the outward stains 
of her past by a Turkish bath ; and even the few good meals that 
may with prudence be absorbed into the system within twenty-four 
hours had endued her with the plump effect of contented appetite 
and warmed blood. His heart beat with pride as the heart of the 
sculptor beats who has made an image of beauty out of shapeless 
clay. It beat, too, with generous kindliness, as the heart of the 
charitable beats, who has brought joy out of misery. 

She was so gentle, so submissive: so anxious to improve under 
instruction; so happy in his protecting kindness ; and she was dis- 
tinctly improvable. He found she came of respectable parentage, 
but was an orphan, without relations. The School Board had done 
its best for her... . 


The door slowly opened. . . . She stood before him, his dream 

. realised ? 

Shattered. 

There she stood, at her best development, hopelessly unin- 
teresting. 


Pretty enough. He had not expected beauty. Clean. Oh! 
that was the mischief of it. All the mystery, all the pathos, all the 
possibility had been washed away, removed with her poor clothes. 
He had torn off the veil and behold ! nothing remained but the eternal 
commonplace. He had worked out his scheme—and it had failed. 

She saw it in his face. She did not burst into tears or reproaches. 
Her mouth only twitched into an ugly shape and a few tears dribbled 
from her reddening eyelids. 

She was quiet and submissive and sensible. He had no difficulty 
in explaining to her that this second holiday was over ; that having 
found out the riddle of her existence, he had no further occasion for 
her society. He gave her sufficient money to keep her until she got a 
place, and a letter to a philanthropic ladies’ society in which Margaret 
used to concern herself. 

“Disillusion with a vengeance,” he said to himself, taking a 
cigarette. He heard the door close—very softly ; was it apologeti- 
cally, or tenderly? ‘O woman, woman, what a mystery you are 
—or what a fraud !” 

‘TI thought he was different, somehow,” she said, as she stumbled 
forth from his door into the night: the night of colourless loneli- 
ness, of hidden peril, of weariness and petty misery ; through the 
careless, jostling crowd of a selfish world—to the depths of the 
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black, restless river? Not to the Thames o/@ Piccadilly Circus. 
Only to the deeper, colder, darker depths of cheerless oblivion ; to 
ceaseless, thankless toil; to the bearing of a burden ten times 
heavier to shoulders that had known freedom ; to harsh neglect, 
sharpened by the memory of newly discovered kindness ; to semi- 
starvation, all the less bearable for the lost hope of plenty ; to a 
world as void of interest to herself as she was to the world. 
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REALISTIC PEEPS INTO 
THE PAST. 


N ungainly pile of ancient newspapers, into which I have just 

dipped, has remained dormant for years in the dusty drawer 

of a forgotten bureau. The possessor had almost lost the interest 

in such things until a casual glance revived memories of the pleasure 

he had derived sometime in what we now call the “ eighties” in collect- 

ing and hunting in odd corners of dingy second-hand bookshops in 

those squalid streets of the Metropolis which long since have been 
swept away to make way for wide and healthy thoroughfares. 

These faded, rag-like “sheets of antiquated type ” certainly look 

as if their brief mission in life would never be resuscitated, except 


. perchance to be utilised for kindling scanty fires in the grimy tene- 


ments of back alleys, or for wrapping up sundry quarter pounds of 
margarine. Yet what strange revelations may be found for the mere 
trouble of haphazard perusal! Historical events and famous names 
crop up on all sides to grip our attention, conveying a realism and 
actuality which is entirely wanting when such matter is served up with 
the finest literary style of no matter what great historian. In these 
simple newspapers we read of the present—the existing ; not the past 
and ¢he dead, The romance of the road is a thing of to-day ; happy 
couples hasten off to Gretna Green, as highwaymen still haunt the 
acceptable seclusion of Finchley Common and Hounslow Heath. 
So forcible, indeed, is this illusion with regard to times past and present, 
that when we read of good Queen Anne suffering from a severe 
attack of the gout, it is positively difficult to imagine that her 
august Majesty és really dead after all. 

Without further introduction, then, let us dip into these magic 
papers. Commencing with the earliest issue in the collection— 
The London Gazette of November 8-12, 1688—we learn from Exeter 
of the 6th that “the Prince of Orange” is “‘ marching towards this city, 
and we being in no condition to oppose him, the Right Reverend 
Father in God the Lord Bishop of this Diocese thought it requisite 
to leave this place, being gone to London to pay his duty to the 
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King and to receive his Majesty’s commands.” Poor King James! 
these commands were of little weight. Only a month later and 
he crept out of Whitehall by Chiffinch’s Privy Stairs, deserted on all 
sides. 

The next paragraph that catches the eye savours of some of 
Scott’s romances. The news this time comes from Edinburgh, 
January 11, 1689. “This day,” says Zhe Gazette, “Colonel Mac- 
gregger, a chief among the Highland clans, who lately commanded 
the 600 Highlanders that plundered the Laird of Kilmarnock’s 
lands, was brought in here with several others from Glasgow, having 
been taken by a party of the Lord Kenmur’s Regiment. There 
are four regiments appointed to go from hence for Ireland.” 

We get a peep at the coronation of William and Mary in Zhe 
Gazette of April 11-15, 1689 : “ Whitehall, April 12 : This afternoon 
the Knights, Citizens, and Bu rgesses in Parliament assembled walked 
from Westminster to the Banqueting House, where they attended 
their Majesties to congratulate them upon their Coronation, which 
was performed by the Right Honourable Henry Powle, Esq., their 
Speaker, in a most eloquent speech ; after which all the members 
kissed their Majesties’ hands.” On June 3oth of the same year 
Major-Generai Kirk, in command of the fleet in the Lough of Derry, 
sends a despatch ve the Siege of Londonderry : “The town holds 
out,” he says, “very bravely, and have placed two guns upon the 
church steeple, which do great execution. The Irish have made 
several attempts, but have been as often repulsed with great loss; 
they lately attacked the Windmill, where the besieged have lodged 
themselves, and have planted several pieces of cannon, but were 
beaten back and a whole regiment was cut off except a Lieutenant- 
Colonel and fifteen men, and last night they again attacked the said 
mill, but with no better success than before.” 

After this quixotic encounter we come to the last week of 
October (1689), and find the King and Queen inspecting the Lord 
Mayor’s Show from a balcony in Cheapside. So far Zhe London 
Gazette. 

We now take a leap into the latter part of Queen Anne’s reign. 
The Post Boy brings the melancholy tidings on October 11-14, 1712, 
that her Majesty Queen Anne is indisposed, and “has removed to the 
Garden House on the south side of the Castle [Windsor] ; the day 
following she was seized with a regular form’d fit of the gout, which 
is looked upon by the physicians as a mark of great vigour in her 
constitution and promises a very long life, which we hope God 
Almighty will be pleased to grant for the happiness and prosperity 
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of these kingdoms.” The demise of her Majesty, so often referred 
to, however, occurred only a couple of years later.. 

The London Journal, August 4, 1722, carries us into the next 
reign with a suggestion of Jacobite troubles : 

“ Last week a soldier being on duty at the Cockpit, Whitehall, 
was seen reading the Pretender’s Commission, upon which he was 
taken into custody, since which several more have been taken upon 
his impeachment.” 

More interesting are the arrangements for the funeral of the great 
Duke of Marlborough, announced in the same issue: “A whole 
piece of armory is appointed to be carried, which is now cleaning 
in the Tower, and a piece of ordnance, the officers of the ordnance 
to attend the same, and also seventy-three of the out-pensioners of 
Chelsea to walk in gowns, with his Grace’s arms, before the corpse. 
The Dean of Westminster hath appointed Dr. Crofts to compose an 
anthem on that occasion. The Deans and Prebends are to walk 
in their copes as upon a Coronation, and Dr. Crofts in his mantle, 
and we hear the choir of St. James’s and St. Paul’s are likewise to 
attend.” 

To follow historical events we now go to a country paper— Zhe 
Kentish Chronicle and Canterbury Journal of October 6-13, 1789. 
The French Revolution is in full swing. ‘The tumult in Versailles 
was not bloodless,” writes the reporter. ‘“‘Many great victims have 
been sacrificed on the altar of freedom. We have from a 
respectable correspondent the names of the following persons who 
have been killed ; but as we did not yesterday receive advices from 
our regular correspondent (a lapse which is certainly to be attributed 
to the disorders which rage in the capital), we cannot for the present 
give the particulars of the shocking catastrophe : 

“The Duke de Guiche. 

** The Duke de Chatalet. 

“ The Prince de Poix. 

“ The Comte d’Estanig. 

“ The Comte de Lusignan. 

** The Abbe Maury. 

“‘ The King’s Body Guards behaved most nobly. In the slaughter 
which happened about fifty of the Parisian troops and mob were 
killed and thirty of the King’s Guards cut topieces. Eighty of them 
were taken prisoners and brought to Paris ; the rest saved themselves 
by flight. 

“This regiment is peculiar to any other, being composed, both 
privates as well as officers, of persons of the second order of 
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nobility in France. The heads of those who were slain were 
carried in triumph to Paris, and shown about the streets on tent- 
poles, as a further specimen of the savageness and ferocity of a 
Parisian mob. 

“In the evening of Wednesday the districts of Paris passed a 
resolution that the regiment of the King’s Body Guard should be 
immediately broken and never more revived. That in future his 
Majesty should be guarded by citizens instead of soldiers.” 

Four years later Zhe Whitehall Evening Post records a little side- 
light of the climax. “The following circumstances relative to the 
late Queen of France have not before been published. When the 
executioner came into her apartment at seven o’clock in the morning 
she said, ‘You come early; could you not have come later?’ 
‘ Madam, I am ordered to come thus early.’ She was quite ready, 
dressed in white, as the King was on the day of his martyrdom. 
She desired to go to execution without a cap, but she was not 
allowed. She cut off her own hair. In mounting the scaffold, 
by mistake the Queen put her foot upon that of the executioner, 
Samson. He felt so much pain that he cried out, ‘Ah!’ She 
turned towards him and said, ‘Sir, I beg your pardon ; I did not do 
it designedly.’” 

Incidents of minor importance now claim our attention. We 
hear from Zhe Craftsman of March 10, 1732-33, that “on Monday 
Sarah Malcolm sate for her picture in Newgate, which was taken by 
the ingenious Mr. Hogarth; Sir James Thornhill was likewise 
present.” Sir James, it will be remembered, was his father-in-law. 
Referring to the great artist, Ze Daily Advertiser and Literary Gazette 
announces on June 6, 1751: “This day Mr. Hogarth’s pictures of 
the marriage @ /a mode will be sold to the best bidder, and the 
subscription for his two new prints will be closed, according to his 
proposals, at his house in Leicester Fields.” In another paper we 
find Hogarth advertising for the recovery of his favourite dog with an 
offer of 10s. reward. 

Another well-known name we find in the same paper of December 
10, 1785: “Tuesday night died at her house at Twickenham that 
celebrated and, we may say without invidious comparison, that 
inimitable comedian, Mrs. Clive. She has left behind her a sister 
and one brother, Mr. Rastor, who for six years appeared on the 
same stage.” An epitaph on the chancel wall of Twickenham 
church records Kitty Clive’s many good qualities : 


Clive’s biameless life this tablet shall proclaim, 
Her moral virtues and her well-earn’d fame. 
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A still more famous name appears in an unobtrusive paragraph 
of The Whitehall Evening Post of August 24, 1796 : ‘On the 21st inst. 
died at Dumfries, in his 38th year, after a lingering illness, Robert 
Burns, who has excited so much interest by the peculiarity of the 
circumstances under which he came forward to public notice and 
the genius discovered in his poetical compositions.” 

To come to more frivolous matters, it may well be imagined the 
newspapers of the reigns of the first two Georges contain many little 
tasty bits of society gossip and scandal. Somewhat out of the 
common is the following, from Zhe Daily Advertiser, June 6, 1751 : 
“ Last week the Lady H——, in a close vest, hat, and bob wig, came 
to take a view of the Custom House, and walked through the Long 
Room and other offices, to the great astonishment of the officers and 
people, who had never beheld a lady in that habit there before.” 

The Public Advertiser informs the world that, January 27, 1775, 
Captain Vickerman of Scarborough set out for York, “ accompanied 
by Miss Taylor of Bridlington, on a matrimonial expedition to Scot- 
land. As this gentleman and lady were passing through the city 
(York) on the 8th of November last on the same business, the 
Captain had the misfortune to have his prize taken from him by her 
guardian, under whose watchful eye she has remained ever since ; 
but her affections appearing unalterable, no pursuit was attempted at 
this time. ’Tis said the lady is possessed of a fortune of 45,000.” 

A curious bit of news appears in Zhe Old Whig, or Consistent 
Protestant, of February 10, 1736-37: ‘* Yesterday a man who for a 
long time has practised informing against gentlewomen for wearing 
chints contrary to law, made an information upon oath before Justice 
Margarets against Mrs. Gough, sister to Robert Gough, Esq., that on 
Sunday last the said lady had on a suit of chints in St. James’s Park ; 
but the lady producing the suit she wore at that time, and proving it 
to be of fine printed linnen, the unskilful informer was committed to 
Newgate.” 

The latest spring fashions of the Court in 1794, according to Z%e 
Whitehall Evening Fost, are: “ A robe of muslin embroidered in 
silver, with a narrow flounce of the same; long sleeves of white 
sarsenette, trimmed at the wrist with lace, and tied with yellow 
ribbands—the handkerchief of clear lawn, put in with the robe ; sash 
of silver tissue ; yellow shoes. Head-dress @ Ja Zurgue: viz. the 
turban of silver, or glass gauze, the points falling to the bottom of the 
waist, the crown of scarlet velvet, in the front a large diamond pin or gold 
heron and four deep yellow ostrich feathers; the hair drawn through 
the turban in light ringlets ; brilliant earrings.” ‘The view-obstructing 
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capacities of the modern matinée hat are insignificant when we 
consider the terrors of the ladies’ headgear at this period. The 
colossal turbans, piles of powdered tow, ostrich plumes, and groups 
of real vegetables, must indeed have formed an impenetrable barrier ; 
and the average height of the erection may be imagined when we 
consider how the fair wearer, or rather victim, was forced to squat on 
the floor of her carriage that her head-piece might not come to grief. 

“The high kick of fashion” for gentlemen of 1796, says Zhe 
Whitehall Evening Post, August 24, “is to wear only one spur like a 
postillion, and to have an assortment of long whips tied up behind 
the curricle, in case of wearing them all out in Bond Street during a 
ride in the morning.” 

The reopening of the famous Vauxhall or New Spring Gardens in 
1732 naturally brought with it a fashionable craze. Pinchbeck’s 
fan warehouse at the Fan and Crown, in New Round Court, in the 
Strand, issued designs accordingly. ‘The new Vauxhall Fan” is 
advertised in Zhe Country Journal, August 20, 1737, depicting “the 
rural harmony and delightful pleasures of the Gardens, with different 
air, attitude and decorum of the company that frequent that beautiful 
place.” The walks, the orchestra, the Grand Pavilion, the organ, 
the Royal Repository, Merlin’s Cave, or the Dumb Oracle, were also 
to be had in “their utmost beauty and perfection,” wholesale and 
retail. 

We get a sidelight of this fan establishment from the same 
paper a few years previously. On June 6, 1730, a description is 
given of Jonathan Pinchbeck’s apprentice, he having run away from 
his master the preceding September. The young gentleman evi- 
dently was not very prepossessing in appearance. “ He is a short 
thickset lad, about 5 feet 2 inches high, 19 or 20 years old, a scar 
down his forehead, the left eye less than the right, a large mouth a 
little on one side, his left hand less than the right, with a round 
scar on his left wrist. When he went away he wore a light bob 
wig ; if otherwise, short brown hair. If he will return to his said 
master within fourteen days he will forgive him all his former faults ; 
if not, any person that apprehends and causes him to be secured, 
giving notice to his said master, shall receive a guinea reward and 
reasonable charges.” From the above description one would not 
have thought the truant would have been valued at double the price 
of Hogarth’s dog! 

Returning to Vauxhall, in July 1764 there are suggestions of 
proceedings worthy of our Hooligans and Mafeking-night revellers. 
The Evening Post indignantly calls attention to the behaviour of “ the 
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London Bucks,” who “ are the very Devil for mischief, and go in droves 
of sometimes half a dozen, and even fifty (which the master of 
Vauxhall Gardens knows to his sorrow) ; and it is very happy for the 
inhabitants that they do not wear horns, ‘like their namesakes in 
the forest, for if they did, as they are certainly tossing their heads 
about, the shopkeepers would have all their shop-windows broke ; 
tho’ they pretend to be a very couragious animal, they are a very 
cowardly one, attacking none but poor defenceless women or poor 
decrepit watchmen, and always take to their heels when opposed by 
any person who has strength to beat them, for any one of them would 
faint away at the sight of his own blood.” 

“Theatrical Intelligence” next catches our eye. The tragedy of 
“Cymbeline ” is evidently under distinguished patronage. The per- 
formance on Thursday night, February 2, 1787, might almost be a 
premiere of the present season. The audience at Drury Lane, says 
the representative of Zhe Morning Herald, was of a brilliance 
that would have been marked even at the Opera House. “The 
Duchess of Devonshire was said to be present, but in the full 
assembly she eluded our observation. We noticed, however, the 
Duke and Duchess of Richmond, Lady Beauchamp, Lady Beaumont, 
Lady Somers, Lady Cunliff, Lady Wombwell, Mrs. Bouverie, Mrs. 
Penn, and a variety of other distinguished persons, whose presence 
must be considered as the most flattering compliment that can be 
advanced in favour of the Imogen.” Caterers of variety enter- 
tainers of the twentieth century might get a hint from the 
following prospective arrangements at Astley’s (Whitehall Evening 
Post, October 24-26, 1793): 


“ Every Evening next week will be presented various Comic Enter- 
tainments : 

“ A pantomime sketch, consisting of various laughable incidents, 
called Harlequin’s Medley.—A Comic Dance relieved by burlesqu’d 
action called : 

“Tue Tipsy Woop CutTER. 


“A Musical Piece (taken from a well-known subject) called : 


“THE TERMAGANT WIFE, OR JERRY SNEAK IN HIS GLORY. 


“The whole of the evening’s amusement to conclude with a new 
grand Military Spectacle.” 


Our versatile actor-managers who tour the country with a large 
repertory should admire the enterprise of a century ago or more. 
K2 
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The Theatrical Register (Zhe Whitehall Evening Post of November 
2-5, 1793) runs as follows : 

“ Covent GARDEN, Friday.—The Double Gallant, or Sick Lady’s 
Cure ; with Love and War. 

“ Saturday.—Love in a Village ; with The Midnight Hour. 

“ Last Night.—Hamlet ; with Harlequin’s Chaplet. 

“ This Evening.—The Duenna ; with The Irishman in London. 

“ HayMaRKET, Friday.—The Busy Body ; with The Children in 
the Wood. 

“ Saturday.—The Mountaineers ; with The Prize. 

“ Zast Night.—The Revenge ; with The Children in the Wood. 

“ This Evening.—The Constant Couple ; with (never performed) 
Guy Fawkes, or the Fifth of November, and The Padlock.” 

The wide scope of the above selection certainly was calculated 
to satisfy all tastes. 

Descending from the drama to the cockpit, an advertisement in 
The Times of May 16, 1816, is worthy of note : 


“ Cocking—To be fought at the Cockpit Royal, Tufton Street, 
Westminster, the annual Grand Main between the Gentlemen of 
Sussex and Essex, on Monday, May 20, and all the week, for twenty 
guineas a battle and 500 guineas the main; to begin fighting each 
day at 2 o'clock. 

“ Nasu for Essex 


Feeders.’ 
“WALTER for. Sussex eders 


“ The Gentlemen of Sussex and Essex” is strangely suggestive of 
Lord’s or “ the Oval” ! 

Now to come to the ever-popular, if somewhat hackneyed, theme 
of stage-coaches and gentlemen of the road. 

The first announcement quoted is well-known : 

The Country Journai, Saturday, March 29, 1729: “ The Flying 
Waggon from Bath to London in three days ! Begins Monday, the 7th 
of April, 1729, and sets out from the Unicorn, in the Market Place in 
Bath, at 3 o’clock in the morning, and comes to the White Swan, 
Holborn Bridge, on Wednesday, and returns every Thursday morning, 
at 3, to the said Unicorn in Bath on Saturday. Passengers to pay ros. 
each and one penny a pound for their goods. Perform’d by me (if 
God permit) Nicholas Peare.” 

“On Saturday morning last,” says Zhe London Journal of Janu- 
ary 3, 1729-30, “a little before 7 o’clock the St. Edmunds and 
Norwich Stage Coaches were stopt by two highwaymen in South 
Mill Bottom, almost a mile from Hackerill, on the way to London, 
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and all the passengers robbed. The passengers in the Norwich 
Coach lost £15 7s. 6d.; those in the other coach not above 25s. or 
30s. Whilst the highwaymen were busied in searching the coaches 
three gentlemen on horseback were separately passing the road, who 
were also stopt.” 

From Zhe Daily Advertiser and The London Evening Post come 
the following : 

September 23, 1751: “ Friday, a chariot-and-four and a coach 
were robbed on Hounslow Heath by a single highwayman, well 
mounted, who behaved with much civility.” 

“On Saturday night (May 19, 1764), about ten o’clock, Mr. 
Dillon and Mr. Angerstine were robbed in a postchaise near the 
new turnpike in the City Road of upwards of £6 by a highway- 
man mounted upon a little horse. After he had robbed them he 
shook hands with them both, wished them a good-night, and said 
he knew them very well.” 

“ Monday night” (July 16, 1764), “ about six o’clock, John Bates, 
Esq., and his lady were stopped in a postchaise upon Finchley 
Common by a single highwayman dressed in a fustian frock and 
laced hat and mounted upon a bay horse, who robbed them of their 
watches and near £18 in money.” 

July 20, 1764: “It is conjectured the young highwayman 
who usually presents his pistol to those he robs, desiring to have his 
brains blown out, was last Sunday night cured sufficiently of this 
whim, for, addressing two gentlemen from Oxford in a postchaise, 
near Acton, on the Uxbridge Road, one of them took him at his 
word, though not with the highwayman’s pistol, and instantly fired, 
which so frightened the adventurer that he instantly rode off, no 
doubt very well pleased to carry his brains, which he had so long 
complained of being a burden, sound and whole along with him.” 

The hangings for trivial thefts that nowadays would be 
punished by only a few days’ imprisonment are innumerable. 
Indeed, from these old newspapers one gets a very good idea of 
the prevalent brutality in “the good old days.” The nose-slittings 
and ear-croppings at the pillory read rather like an Ainsworth novel 
than actual facts. Here are examples from Zhe Craftsman of 
March 19, 1729, and June 5, 1731: 

“On Wednesday Thomas Hayes, formerly commander of a 
merchantman, stood in the Pillory at Charing Cross from the hour 
of twelve to one, when a surgeon, attended by the proper officer, got 
upon the Pillory, where Mr. Hayes sat down in a chair placed for 
that purpose, and the surgeon with an incision knife cut his left ear 
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entirely off, delivering it into his own hands; and then the officer 
took it from him, and betwixt his finger and thumb held it up to the 
view of the spectators, pursuant to his sentence at the Court of 
King’s Bench for forging a bond of £560 upon Mr. Edmond 
Longbotham, also formerly commander of a merchantman. He was 
a plain, elderly man in grey hair, and not pelted by the populace, 
which was very numerous.” 

* At the Bar of the Court of King’s Bench, Westminster, Japhet 
Crooke, a/ias Sir Peter Stranger, received sentence for the forgery of 
which he stood convicted: viz., to stand in the pillory once, to have 
both his ears cut off close to his head, to have both his nostrils slit 
and afterwards seared up with a hot iron, to forfeit the issues of all 
his lands and tenements, and to be imprison’d during life.” 

Many other horrors are to be found, among them references to 
the once prevalent body-snatching. 

“Last night,” saysa little paragraph in Zhe London Evening Post, 
‘a fellow who was whipped some time ago for stealing dead bodies in 
Clerkenwell Churchyard was detected in the same crime at White- 
chapel ; he was secured and carried to the Round House.” 

The respective advantages and disadvantages of living in the 
eighteenth or the twentieth century may be gathered from the current 
market prices of years gone by. The three examples quoted come from 
The Post Boy, May 1-3, 1711 ; Zhe Country Journal, May 1, 1731 ; 
and Zhe St. James's Chronicle, May 23-26, 1778 : 

“Coffee, fresh roasted every day, for 5s. 2d. a pound. 

“ Bohee Tea from 12s. to 245. a pound. 

‘Green Tea from ros. to 16s. a pound. 

“Chocolate, all nut, from 3s. and 2s. 6d. a pound, with sugar 2s. 
and 1s. 8d. a pound, by J. Andrews, at the Zeafot in Drury Lane, 
over against Clare Court.” 

“William Forty, Tallow Chandler, at his warehouse next door to 
the Ship Tavern, by the Hermitage Stairs, Wapping, sells the best 
tallow candles at 5s. 8d. per dozen for ready money.” 

‘Smithfield Market (May 18): Prices of meat per lb.—Beef from 
2d. to 44d., Veal from 33d. to 5d., mutton 23d. to 4}d., Pork from 3}d. 
to 5¢. House Lambs from tos. 6d. to £1 45. each.” 

Those who had a taste for the cup that cheers had minute 
directions where they could quench their thirst. ‘“ You are welcome 
to come and taste whether you buy or not” says an advertisement 
in Zhe Post Boy (September 4, 1712), an invitation no doubt readily 
responded to by the impecunious tipplers of Queen Anne’s time. 
One of these cellars is situated “under the house of Mr. Waters, 
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perfumer, at the ‘ Waked Boy and Jessimy Tree,’ over against the Talbot 
Inn, near the May Pole in the Strand. Excellent red Oporto wine, 
neat, perfect, fine and fit for draught, at 14/. per hogshead, and white 
Oporto at 152 per hogshead ; and the red Oporto wine at 15d. per 
quart and the white Oporto at 16d. per quart ; and the said cellar is 
good accommodation for gentlemen at the same price. Vo/e: not 
better sold in any tavern in England at 20d. per quart.’ 

The proprietor of “the three Punch Bowls” is even more 
particular in explaining the position of his establishment, and, as will 
be seen, not without reason : 

The Grub Street Journal, Thursday, July 18, 1734: “ London 
Punch House, Ludgate Hill. Three Punch Bowls on Iron 
Pedestals before the doors. This house I opened solely for the 
better accommodating all gentlemen who are lovers of punch, and 


‘was the first who undertook the making and selling of it in this 


manner, and am the only one whose sole business it is. No other 
liquor being therein sold. N.B. The Star Coffee House, four doors, 
near Ludgate, has lately erected posts and Punch Bowls thereon, 
near resembling mine. Please to take notice that my house is the 
third door from Fleet Bridge on Ludgate Hill. James ASHLEY.” 


ALLAN FEA. 
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MR. SWINBURNE’S 
EARLY DRAMAS AND POEMS. 


' HE Queen-Mother, and Rosamond” was published in 1860, 

when its author was but twenty-three years of age, and may 
be considered the poet’s earliest production, although he had already 
contributed poems and essays to the “ Oxford Undergraduate Papers,” 
and had written an article on “ Congreve” for the “ Imperial 
Dictionary of Universal Biography.” ‘The indifference with which 
the book was greeted may be surmised from the fact that James 
Russell Lowell, writing on “ Swinburne’s Tragedies ” as late as 1866, 
does not appear to be aware of its existence. Looking back to the 
few judgments pronounced upon the work, we cannot but experience 
something stronger than “a gentle shock of mild surprise” at 
the short-sightedness of the critics, who failed to see that such a 
morning gave us promise of a glorious day. Mr. Swinburne, who, 
not unhappily, has been designated a second Shelley, exhibited in 
his earliest work qualities which are visible only in the later and 
maturer work of his progenitor in song. The power to depict men 
and women came to Shelley in his later years ; it is inherent in 
Mr. Swinburne as in Shakespeare, and was never more apparent 
than in this, the earliest work from his hand. Of the many persons 
represented in “ The Queen-Mother” there is not one, from the 
fierce-souled and fateful Catherine de’ Medici to Yolande her maid- 
of-honour, from the timorous and vacillating King to the jester, 
Cino Galli, that is not filled to the lips with life, and with such life, 
moral and social, as was possible to dwellers in Paris in 1572. To 
discover what that life was, the student must turn to the ‘* Mémoires ” 
of the chief chronicler of the period, Pierre de Bourdeille, Seigneur 
de Brantéme. Mr. Swinburne says elsewhere: ‘“ What were the 
vices of the society described by Brantéme it is impossible, or at 
least it would be repulsive, to suggest by so much as a hint; but its 
virtues were homicide and adultery.” Brantéme himself appears in 
the pages of “The Queen-Mother,” and there tells a tale which can 
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be as readily accepted from his lips as its only parallel in modern 
English literature, the story of Gregorio and the tailless dog in the 
Pentameron, can, though written by Landor, pass as the invention of 
the laughter-loving spirit of Boccaccio. 

As the “Queen-Mother” has been for some years out of print, 
the outline of the plot may be here briefly given. The scene is laid 
in Paris during the two days which precede the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, with which event the play culminates. The “ Queen- 
Mother,” whose whole energies are bent on the accomplishment of 
this sanguinary plot, observes that her weak-minded son, the King, 
is shaken in his allegiance to her by his love for Denise de Maulevrier, 
one of her maids-of-honour, and suspecting that Denise, to whom 
Charles has confided the whole design, is opposed to its execution, 
she poisons the court jester, Cino Galli, and accuses Denise of his 
murder. By so doing she is enabled to imprison Denise, and thus 
close for a season an unruly mouth which might otherwise tell strange 
tales, while at the same time Charles is freed from a beneficent 
influence, and proves as flexible in the hands of evil as he might have 
been in those of good. The King, thus wrought upon, consents to 
the perpetration of as foul a deed as history has ever recorded, and 
in his greed for blood, arquebuse in hand, he shoots from the palace 
window and unwittingly slays, amongst others, Denise, who had but 
a few minutes previously regained her freedom. 

The character of Catherine, though drawn in strict accordance 
with her portrait as given in history, nevertheless exhibits touches 
which presage the mightier workmanship of the same hand which 
fourteen years later gave to the world the marvellous delineation of 
Mary Stuart in “ Bothwell.” A hint is given us of what the years 
will bring in the gibe flung at her once too willing pupil by this time- 


worn adept in vice. 
I may remember me, 
That Scotswoman did fleer at my grey face ; 
I marvel now what sort of hair she has ! 


Like all fanatics, the “ Queen-Mother” can read with ease “ the 
riddle of the painful earth.” She sees that God 
Set not tigers 
In the mean seat of apes, 
that human tigers are expected to do tigers’ work, and thus fulfil the 
fell purpose for which she deems they were created. 
Us 


Hath he set upright and made larger eyes 
To read some broken letters of this book 
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Which has the world at lesson ; and for what, 
If we not do the royallest good work, 

If we not wear the worth of sovereignty 

As attribute and raiment? At our feet 

Lies reason like a hound, and faith is chained ; 
Lame expectation halts behind our ways, 

The soundless secret of dead things is made 
As naked shallows to us. It is for that 

We owe strong service of the complete 

To the most cunning fashioner that made 

So good work of us ; and except we serve, 
We are mere beasts and lesser than a snake, 
Not worth his pain at all, 


and she adds: 


To close up all, 
Death takes the flesh in his abhorred hands 
Of clean alike and unclean ; but to die 
Is some time gracious, as to slip the chain 
From wrist and ankle; only this is sad, 
To be given up to change and the mere shame 
Of its abominable and obscure work 
With no good done, no clean thing in the soul 
To sweeten against resurrection-time 
This mire that made a body, lest we keep 
No royalties at all, or in the flesh 
The worm’s toothed ravin touch the soul indeed. 


Even so have many “ saviours of society” girt up their loins in their 
enthusiasm to act as purifiers of the body social, oblivious of the 
foulness of their own souls. Mr. Swinburne has instanced Shakespeare 
and Coleridge as the two English poets whose peculiar majesty of 
melody no other poet can emulate, and whose note has never been 
caught. But if the style of Shakespeare has ever been caught— 
and Coleridge himself essayed to do so—it has been reproduced, if 
not in this speech, assuredly in the one which precedes it, “ yea (even 
to) the thin grain of one particular word.” And not in this speech 
alone has “that large utterance” again made music in human ears, 
but throughout the play the strength of the verse recalls the work- 
manship of no meaner hand; indeed, this very fact has led an 
eminent writer on Victorian literature! to sum up his judgment of 
the “Queen-Mother” with the astounding statement that “the 
imitation (in this play) is so close, the faults so many, and the style 
so little individual, as to make the work unimportant.” Here is a 
passage from this faulty and unimportant work, which proves that as 
“the ear should be long to measure Shakespeare,”? faults may be 


' H. Buxton Forman, Our Living Poets. 2 Furnivall. 
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found in the melodies of Swinburne undiscoverable by those who are 
not endowed by Nature with the hirsute ears requisite for the task of 
adjudicating on its merits. 
Catherine thus concludes her appeal to Denise : 
I tell thee, God is wise and thou twice fool, 
That would’st have God con thee by rote, and lay 
This charge on thee, shift off that other charge, 
And mete thine inward inches out by rule 
That hath the measure of sphered worlds in it 
And limit of great stars. 

Here are a few lines from a speech by Margaret : 

There is no crown i’ the world 
So good as patience ; neither is any peace 
That God puts in our lips to drink as wine, 
More honey-pure, more worthy love’s own praise, 
Than that sweet-souled endurance which makes clean 
The iron hands of anger. 
And, again, words from the lips of Charles : 
I would have you pitiful as tears, 

Would have you fill with pity as the moon 
With perfect round of seasonable gold 
Fills her starved sides at point of the yellow month. 

Denise is a fair and gracious figure, but withal “a creature 
not too bright or good for human nature’s daily food” in a period 
which vaunted not the virtue of any woman save that of the 
“ maiden-tongued, male-faced Elizabeth.” Nevertheless, “her hands 
are quicker unto good ” than are those of any other daughter of the 
poet’s imagination, save the fleckless child of Erechtheus and 
Praxithea. She has the strength of soul which is one of the chief 
qualities of Mr. Swinburne’s women. Her inability to stem the 
torrent of evil does not breed in her despair; nay, rather the 


calm endurance of 
One maimed and dumb 
That sees his house burn. 


At the worst, she accepts the apparent triumph of ill in silence, or 
acknowledges resignedly the painful truth that 
All matters fall out somehow in God’s work, 
And round the squaréd edges of them flat. 
She is fearless, and filled with the divine love of freedom which is 
characteristic of all later creations of the same hand. She sees that 
Not the things that burn up clear make hell, 
Not pain, hate, evil, actual shame or sense, 
But just the lewd obedience, the dead work, 


The beaten service of a barren wage 
That gets no reaping, 
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and that 
*Tis better be whole beggar and have flesh 
That is but pinched by weather out of breath, 
Than a safe slave with happy blood i’ the cheek, 
And wrists ungalled. 


She loves freedom with an undivided love, yet would risk its loss to 
win the self-approving mind without which freedom itself were 
nothing. With all her forcefulness, she is “tender as sun-smitten 
dew.” In her fruitless endeavour to hold Charles back from evil, 
she appeals to him on behalf of all the helpless many on whom he 
would “set iron murder to feed full,” in words that almost change 
the current of his actions, bidding him remember— 


How to each foot and atom of that flesh 

That makes the body of the worst man up, 

There went the very pain and the same love 

That out of love and pain compounded you 

A piece of such man’s earth ; that all of these 

Feel, breathe and taste, move, and salute, and sleep, 
No less than you, and in each little use 

Divide the customs that yourself endure ; 

And are so costly that the worst of these 

Was worth God’s time to finish. 


Charles the king is the Charles of history. ‘“‘ Infirm of purpose,” 
he is a pipe played upon alternately by the Queen-Mother and Denise. 
Full of the plot, he must needs tell Denise of it : 


. . » This Bartholomew shall be inscribed 
Beyond the first ; the latter speech of time 
Shall quench and make oblivious war upon 
The former and defeated memories, 

New histories teaching it. For there will be 
Blood on the moist untimely lip of death, 
And in the dusty hunger of his bones 

A sudden marrow shall refresh itself, 

And spread to perfect sinew. There will stir 
Even in the red and hollow heat of hell, 

A motion of sharp spirit, a quickened sense 
Such as wine makes in us ; yea, such a day 
God hath not seen as I shall make for him. 


This shallow, babbling fool must needs consider himself, as fools 
are wont to do, God’s chosen instrument. His vacillation and 
timidity are as strongly marked as his subsequent greed for blood, 
and throughout the range of Mr. Swinburne’s dramas there is nothing 
more admirable than the truth and justice with which he is depicted 
if some slight demur be not made in favour of the broader and more 
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powerful figure of John Knox in “ Bothwell.” Charles’s two inter- 
views with Denise and the great scene with Catherine in the second 
act are the most forcible and eloquent passages in this most mar- 
vellous of all first productions. To call the play eloquent is but poor 
praise. It is remarkable alike for the force and fidelity with which 
the characters are drawn, and the high quality of the poetry through- 
out. Mr. Stedman rightly says that the style is caught from Shake- 
speare, “‘as if the youth’s pride of intellect would let him go no lower 
for a model,” and he instances the language of Teligny (Act ITI. 
Scene 2) and that of Catherine (Act V. Scene 3), quoting the fol- 
lowing lines in support of his assertion : 
Surely the wind would be as a hard fire, 


And the sea’s yellow and distempered foam 
Displease the happy heaven. . . 


» » « towers and popular streets 
Should in the middle green smother and drown, 
And havoc die with fulness. 


This can be traced also in the other passage selected by the same 
critic, the lines in which Charles says of Denise : 


She is al] white to the dead hair, who was 
So full of gracious rose the air took colour 
Tumed to a kiss against her face. 


Of the rest it may be said that “the name is graven on the workman- 
ship” ; for instance, on such verses as the following : 
I would not have a touch of you 
Upon me somewhere ; or a word of yours 
To make all music stupid in my ear, 
The least kiss ever put upon your lips 
Would put me this side heaven, to live there ; 
or 
God gives him painful bread and for all wine 
Doth feed him on sharp salt of simple tears ; 
or 
By God, how fair you are, 
It does amaze me ; surely God felt glad 
The day he finished making you. Eh, sweet, 
You have the eyes men choose to paint, you know ; 
And just that soft turn in the little throat 
And bluish colour in the lower lid _ 
They make saints with ; 
or 
Howsoe’er these fare as friends with you, 
With us they will but fare as murderers do 
That live between the sharpening of a knife, 
And the knife’s edge embrued ; 
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or, finally, the last verse of the following three— 
Hark, I hear shots ; as God shall pity me, 
I heard a shot. Who dies of that? Yea, now, 
Who lies and moans and makes some inches red ? 

In the first scene of the second act will be found the earliest 
mention in Mr. Swinburne’s verse of that world of waters of which 
he is never wearied in singing the praises, and which seems to have 
satisfied the “‘ strange yearning that the sea feels” by having breathed 
its breath upon his verse and left its odour there. Few indeed and 
not to be envied are those who can read for the first time the line 
that speaks of “the sea’s salt insolence” and not feel exhilaration 
and delight akin to the emotion created by a sight of the shore after 
years of exile from the sea. : 

Of the old French lyrics in “The Queen-Mother” and in 
“* Rosamond,” let those speak with authority who can. Everyone 
‘who has read Mr. Stedman’s “ Victorian Poets” will remember 
the poet’s own statement as there given—“I confess that I take 
‘delight in the metrical forms of any Janguage of which I know any- 
thing whatever, simply for the metre’s sake, as a new musical 
instrument.” No matter in what tongue the verse may be, in Mr. 
Swinburne’s hands its melodies are sweet, “ piercing sweet,” whether 
the trumpet of Rome or the Grecian flute be for the time the 
instrument of his choice. 

“Rosamond” is a short one-act play in five scenes, but even as 
such it will bear comparison with the more ambitious study of the 
same subject by the late Laureate. Mr. Swinburne’s sketch of 
“* Not Rose the chaste, but Rose the fair,” differs from the elaborate 
portrait by Tennyson, in characteristics which alone render the 
younger poet’s women the truest and therefore the most powerful 
creations in modern poetry. Since Beatrice de Cenci lived anew 
in Shelley’s pages, no hand has succeeded in delineating in English 
a woman worthy to be ranked with those drawn by him who has 
refilled with fire the veins of Mary Stuart. Save Ais, and the one 
woman in all Shelley’s verse, none can be likened to “one of 
Shakespeare’s women.” ‘Tennyson’s heroine, when compared with 
Mr. Swinburne’s, is indeed “a doll-face, blanched, and bloodless,” 
and there is not throughout “ Becket” a single line which brings 
the Queen before our eyes with half the force of that early poem 
from the same hand, ‘A Dream of Fair Women,” which seems lit 
with the lurid glow of the “ dragon eyes of anger’d Eleanor.” 

Placed in a secondary and subordinate position to “‘ The Queen- 
Mother,” it is, nevertheless, probable that ‘ Rosamond ” should take 
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prior rank when judged from a chronological standpoint, If it be 
indeed the earlier work, one fact is adducible therefrom, which 
cannot fail to interest all lovers of this poet-laureate of childhood: 
the fact that in his earliest work the poet’s love of children, which a 
certain wise man of the North! would have had the world believe is 
the growth of later years, found full and perfect expression when the 
writer had but for three years’ space assumed the title of manhood. 
**Do you love children ?” asks Rosamond, 
Does it touch your blood 
To see God’s word finished in a child’s face 
For us to touch and handle? Seems it sweet 
To have such things in the world to hold and kiss ? 
No need is there to have “a tender woman’s face” for such 
words as these to “touch our blood” ; they prove to man and woman 
alike the right of Mr. Swinburne to rank with those whose glory it is 
to have sung in faultless verse the praises of infancy, and given a voice 
to the ineffable joys and sorrows of humanity in its inarticulate dawn. 
The dramatis persone of this play consist of Rosamond and her 
maid Constance, Queen Eleanor and Sir Robert Bouchard her 
paramour, the King, and Arthur, a choir-boy of the church at Shene. 
The first scene opens with an abruptness which is admirably 
dramatic. The greater portion is fittingly devoted to an eloquent 
defence by Rosamond of her own beauty, which she declares 
renders her 
Part of the perfect witness for the world, 
How good it is. 
She dwells with deep delight upon the effects wrought by her 
physical loveliness, a reflection of which she sees alike in Henry’s 
love, and in the jealousy of the court beauties whose enmity that love 
has won her. She speaks of herself as one 
. whose curled hair was as a strong staked net 
To take the hunters and the hunt, and bind 
Faces and feet and hands; a golden gin 


Wherein the tawny-lidded lions fell, 
Broken at ankle;... 


and again, in words full of colour and melody : 


I that have roses in my name, and make 
All flowers glad to set their colour by ; 

I that have held a land between twin lips, 
And turned large England to a little kiss ; 
God thinks not of me as contemptible. . . . 





1 The late Robert Buchanan, who wrote as Thomas Maitland of the Western 
Hebrides. 
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To read such lines as these is to remember them with joy for 
ever. It is customary to dismiss “ Rosamond” with a few cold 
critical words commendatory of the style, and condemnatory of its 
extravagance—words which convey a false impression of the drama, 
while they give a true conception of the critic, inasmuch as they 
demonstrate the total absence in him of eye and ear, organs hitherto 
deemed undeniably necessary for the apprehension of all poetry. 
The silence with which Mr. Swinburne’s earliest work was received 
is absolutely inexplicable, save by an appeal to the now generally 
recognised theory that every new singer of any power has to create 
in his hearers the sense by which his productions are enjoyed. By 
no other means is it possible to minimise the sheer wonder which 
fills the reader of this play when he calls to mind the absolute 
indifference with which such clear notes of pure melody were heard 
when first given to the world. In the second scene, laid in the 
palace at Shene, the Queen appeals to Bouchard to aid her in the 
pursuit of Rosamond. He consents after much hesitation, and 
departs on hearing the footsteps of the approaching King. The 
third, which is at Woodstock, opens with a faultless song in old- 
world French, which falls as naturally from the pen of the poet as 
it might have done from the lips of his heroine. The fourth scene 
is in an ante-chapel at Shene, in which the Queen and Bouchard 
plot, while the choir-boy reads aloud a Latin hymn and reflects on 
the beauty of Rosamond. The final scene in the bower exhibits 
Mr. Swinburne’s power of dramatic expression at its highest. In 
this scene he does not adopt the method of the Greek dramatists, 
which he elsewhere thrice employs, of making a witness of the 
catastrophe the describer of the event ; the reader is a spectator of 
the fateful meeting of Rosamond and Eleanor, and of the death of 
the former in the arms of the King. Those who delight in com- 
parative criticism will find an additional pleasure in this play by 
contrasting the treatment of the theme in this scene with that of 
Mr. Bell Scott as given in his ballad of “‘ Woodstock Maze.” The 
student of these poems will note that in both a fine effect is wrought 
by depicting the sudden change which takes place in Rosamond’s 
joyful expectancy of Henry’s approach by the unlooked-for appear- 
ance of Eleanor. Thus ends a volume which has not yet received 
its meed of praise, a volume containing dramatic poetry of a quality 
more closely akin to the music which filled “the spacious times of 
great Elizabeth” than is that of any singer from the days of 
Shakespeare to the days of Shelley. 

But if the ‘“ Queen-Mother” and “ Rosamond ” have as yet won 
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nothing save unmerited neglect, the classical drama “ Atalanta in 
Calydon” has afforded full scope to all who would indulge in “the 
noble pleasure of praising.” For a parallel in English to this rival 
of “the songs of Grecian years,” we can turn to no work save to 
the poet’s own, for though the “music of the flutes of Greece” 
is heard in Landor’s verse as never before or since, the elder poet 
never essayed so long a flight in Hellenic air as his junior has 
more than once triumphantly accomplished. In “ Erechtheus” will 
be found the only reproduction of the Grecian drama worthy to be 
ranked with this exquisite and faultless poem, in which, to use the 
poet’s words regarding the work of one of his contemporaries, we hear 

Wind notes as of eagles Aischylean 

And Sappho singing in the nightingale. 

Even such a niggard of praise as Russell Lowell said of the “ Ata- 
lanta” that “the choosing a theme which Aéschylus had handled 
in one of his lost tragedies is justified by a certain Aischylean 
flavour in the treatment. The opening, without deserving to be 
called a mere imitation, recalls that of the ‘Agamemnon,’ and the 
chorus has often an imaginative lift in it, an ethereal charm of 
phrase, of which it is the highest praise to say that it reminds us 
of him who soars over the other Greek tragedians like an eagle.” 
It is scarcely necessary to add that the theme has been handled 
not alone by Aischylus, but is to be found alike in Homeric 
song and in the “ Metamorphoses” of Ovid. Professor Mahaffy 
says that the “truest and deepest imitation of A®schylus in modern 
times ” is to be found in this drama, and he adds that Mr. 
Swinburne’s antitheism brings him to stand in an attitude between 
freewill and effort on the one side, and the ruthless tyranny of 
Providence on the other, not approached in poetry from the days 
of Aischylus to our own. “Since the ‘Samson Agonistes’ of 
Milton,” writes Professor Mahaffy, “ we have had no such reproduc- 
tion of the Greek drama.” The “ Atalanta in Calydon” is indeed 
one of the perfect poems of the world. The beauty of the choruses, 
if approached at all in English verse, is most closely rivalled in the 
haunting loveliness:and word-music of the final chorus of Shelley’s 
“ Hellas.” 

And it would indeed appear to one who read the “ Atalanta,” while 
the echoes of “ Hellas” still rang in his ears, as if the mantle of our 
greatest lyric poet had fallen with a double portion of its wearer’s 
spirit upon a successor singularly fitted to don that “ singing robe.” 

The Argument is presented in words so singularly attractive that 
I reproduce them, rather than retell the story in a poorer form : 
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“ Althea, daughter of Thestius and Eurythemis, Queen of 
Calydon, being with child of Meleager her first-born son, dreamed 
that she brought forth a brand burning ; and upon his birth came 
the three Fates and prophesied of him three things, namely these : 
that he should have great strength of his hands, and good fortune in 
this life, and that he should live no longer when the brand then in 
the fire was consumed ; wherefore his mother plucked it forth and 
kept it by her. And the child being a man grown, sailed with Jason 
after the fleece of gold, and won himself great praise of all men 
living ; and when the tribes of the north and west made war upon 
/Etolia, he fought against their army and scattered it. But Artemis, 
having at the first stirred up these tribes to war against CEneus, King 
of Calydon, because he had offered sacrifice to all the gods saving her 
alone, but her he had forgotten to honour, was yet more wroth 
because of the destruction of this army, and sent upon the land of 
Calydon a wild boar which slew many and wasted all their increase, 
but him could none slay, and many went against him and perished. 
Then were all the chief men of Greece gathered together, and 
among them Atalanta, daughter of Jasius the Arcadian, a virgin ; for 
whose sake Artemis let slay the boar, seeing she favoured. the 
maiden greatly ; and Meleager, having despatched it, gave the spoil 
thereof to Atalanta, as one beyond measure enamoured of her; but 
the brethren of Althzea his mother, Toxeus and Plexippus, with 
such others as misliked that she only should bear off the praise, 
whereas many had borne the labour, laid wait for her to take away 
her spoil ; but Meleager fought against them and slew them ; whom 
when Althzea their sister beheld and knew to be slain of her son, 
she waxed for wrath and sorrow like as one mad, and taking the 
brand whereby the measure of her son’s life was meted to him, she 
cast it upon a fire ; and with the wasting thereof his life likewise 
wasted away, that being brought back to his father’s house he died 
in a brief space ; and his mother also endured not long after for very 
sorrow ; and this was his end, and the end of that hunting.” 

The opening of the poem, as Mr. Lowell well said, closely 
resembles that of the “Agamemnon,” and consists of a prayer 
addressed to Artemis by the Chief Huntsman. As showing how 
the poet sought only to retain the spirit, and cared nought for the 
bare bones and dry husks of the past, I may draw attention in 
passing to the reference made in this prayer to 

That flameless shell 
Which was the moon, 


which is as triumphantly beautiful in its use as it is confessedly 
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inappropriate in the lips of a speaker of that age. The opening 
chorus is a fitting prelude to the music which follows. Is there in 
the language anything more exquisite than the subtle and apparently 
unconscious alliteration in the lovely verses which follow ? 


When the hounds of spring are on winter’s traces, 
The mother of months in meadow or plain 
Fills the shadows and windy places 
With lisp of leaves and ripple of rain ; 
And the brown bright nightingale amorous 
Is half assuaged for Itylus, 
For the Thracian ships and the foreign faces, 
The tongueless vigil, and all the pain. 


The lover of poetry, coming upon such a passage as this, rubs his 
eyes and asks himself if such music is in the English tongue ; for 
the poet deals with the language as if it possessed the pliancy and 
mellow cadences of Italian or the liquid syllables of ancient Greek. 
The very words sing of themselves, and are eagerly caught up by 
memory to be retained for ever. 


For winter’s rains and ruins are over, 

And all the season of snows and sins ; 
The days dividing lover and lover, 

The light that loses, the night that wins ; 
And time remembered is grief forgotten, 
And frosts are slain and flowers begotten, 
And in green underwood and cover 

Blossom by blossom the spring begins. 
The full streams feed on flower of rushes, 

Ripe grasses trammel a travelling foot, 
The faint fresh flame of the young year flushes 

From leaf to flower and flower to fruit ; 
And fruit and leaf are as gold and fire, 
And the oat is heard above the lyre, 

And the hooféd heel of a satyr crushes 

The chestnut-husk at the chestnut-root. 


In the long speech of Althzea we come across passages brimful 
of beauty and “tender as sun-smitten dew,” in which are also to be 
found instances of the loving homage always accorded by this poet 
to infancy as to something godlike, and removed from the sphere of 
suffering humanity. Althza’s words are marked with queenlike 
dignity, such as would spring from the serenity of self-possession and 
a calm confidence in that which is to be: 

But whatsoever intolerable or glad 


The swift hours weave or unweave, I go hence 
Full of mine own soul, perfect of myself, 
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Toward mine and me sufficient ; and what chance 
The gods cast lots for and shake out on us, 
That shall we take, and that much bear withal. 


‘The chorus which follows these words is a chant which for fusion 
of high thought and musical speech is without parallel in English 
literature. Tennyson’s “‘ Two Voices” and Browning’s “‘ Rabbi Ben 
Ezra” are two poems in which an equally high intellectual plane is 
maintained throughout, but for honey-like purity and sweetness as 
well as simplicity of diction this chorus in “ Atalanta,” dealing as it 
does with the profound problems of life and of death, is unap- 
proached and unapproachable. 

Coleridge, whose verbal music if considered alone places him 
easily the first of England’s poets, is for once matched on his own 
ground. Even the strains of “ Kubla Khan,” “piercing sweet” 
though they be, do not surpass the marvellous melody of these 
incomparable verses, surcharged as they are with “lordly music” 
and deepest thought. 


Before the beginning of years 
There came to the making of man, 
Time, with a gift of tears ; 
Grief, with a glass that ran ; 
Pleasure, with pain for leaven ; 
Summer, with flowers that fell ; 
Remembrance fallen from heaven, 
And madness risen from hell ; 
Strength without hands to smite ; 
Love that endures for a breath 
Night, the shadow of light, 
And life, the shadow of death. 
And the high gods took in hand 
Fire, and the falling of tears, 
And a measure of sliding sand 
From under the feet of the years, 
And froth and drift of the sea ; 
And dust of the labouring earth ; 
And bodies of things to be 
In the houses of death and of birth 
And wrought with weeping and laughter, 
And fashioned with loathing and love, 
With life before and after 
And death beneath and above, 
For a day and a night and a morrow, 
That his strength might endure for a span 
With travail and heavy sorrow, 
The holy spirit of man. 
From the winds of the north and the south 
They gathered as unto strife ; 
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They breathed upon his mouth, 
They filled his body with life ; 
Eyesight and speech they wrought 
For the veils of the soul therein, 
A time for labour and thought 
A time to serve and to sin ; 
They gave him light in his ways, 
And love, and a space for delight, 
And beauty and length of days, 
And night, and sleep in the night. 
His speech is a burning fire ; 
With his lips he travaileth ; 
In his heart is a blind desire, 
In his eyes foreknowledge of death ; 
He weaves, and is clothed with derision ; 
Sows, and he shall not reap ; 
His life is a watch or a vision 
Between a sleep and a sleep. 


The dialogue between Meleager and Althza which follows this 
lovely chorus is full not alone of beautiful imagery, but is replete 
with the wisdom of. life. Witness such lines as these, in which the 
mother admonishes her son that deeds and not words mark the 


perfect man : 
Son, first I praise thy prayer, then bid thee speed ; 
But the gods hear men’s hands before their lips, 
And heed before all crying and sacrifice 
Light of things done and noise of labouring men ; 


bidding him also to set his eyes and heart 
On hopes high-born 
And divine deeds and abstinence divine. 
Surely, as we read the great speech in which these words occur, we 
cannot but echo the sentiments of the chorus, and say : 


A noble wisdom and fair words 
The Gods have given this woman. 


And later, when the woman lays aside her queenliness and appeals 
to her son solely from the standpoint of motherhood, her words 
touch our hearts and sink deep in those to whom infancy is dear. 
Readers to whom every published word of Mr. Swinburne is known 
will remember that in his essay on Tennyson and Musset he dwells 
on the former poet’s “ Rizpah ” as evidence of the fact that “great 
poets are bisexual.” If proof were needed that the tenderness of 
womanhood is not wanting in the poet who has sung of childhood 
as but one other in our day has sung, it would be found in this im- 
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passioned appeal, from a heart which so deceived her eyes that they 
once more see the mailed warrior cradled in his mother’s arms or 
asleep upon her breast. 

The Anadyomene chorus, as it may be termed, celebrates in 
radiant verse the birth of Love, and is, as it were, at the same time 


A fiery scroll written over with lamentation and woe. 


But deepest wisdom clothed in perfect words is to be found in 
the majestic and sonorous lines in which the lot of man, under the 
heavy hand of fate, is dwelt on with almost Hebraic solemnity and 
severity, and we are shown man undeceived by the bright promises 
of birth opposing with strenuous will and unconquerable courage 
the unjust justice of Omnipotence as he moves on his way towards 
dust and an endless darkness. 

The description of the hunt, as given by the herald, removes, as 
it were, a sombre curtain from the spirits of the reader, being full of 
vigour and movement and clear air, and the lively impression created 
thereby is again toned down by the chorus in praise of “ wan green 
places” where flits “ the golden girdled bee,” and peace and quietude 
reign supreme. Then once more the coming doom makes its 
approach felt, and we prepare for the bitterness of tears, “tears of 
perfect moan.” Althzea’s words, as she, not now dwelling upon the 
childhood of her son, looks back into the years when she was herself 
a child, are indeed “‘ dearly sweet and bitter.” The sorrow presses 
upon us of her who must needs 


Look for dead eyes and listen for dead lips, 
And kill mine own heart with remembering them. 


Then the music deepens and broadens until we reach the haunting 
choruses at the close and the final speech of Meleager fraught with 
dignity and the spirit of firm endurance. 

In these we have such mellow word-music as English literature 
knew not till the advent of this poet who is as surely the master in 
his own day of the art of word-music as Marlowe was in his. There 
is on parallel in English, not even in Shelley, to the melodious 
speech to be found in such lines as these : 


MELEAGER. 


Unto each man his fate ; 
Unto each as he saith 
In whose finger the weight 
Of the world is as breath ; 
Yet I would that in clamour of battle mine hands had laid hold upon death ; 
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or 
But thou, O mother, 
The dreamer of dreams, 
Wilt thou bring forth another 
To feel the sun’s beams. 
When I move among shadows a shadow, and wail by impassable streams ; 


or when the same speaker says : 


For the dead man no home is ; 
Ah, better to be 
What the flower of the foam is 
In fields of the sea, 
That the sea-waves might be as my raiment, the gulf-stream a garment for me. 


And finally when he replies to the question of the chorus, “ What 
shall the gods give thee for life, sweet life that is overpast ?”— 
Not the life of men’s veins, 
Not of flesh that conceives ; 
But the grace that remains, 


The fair beauty that cleaves 
To the life of the rains in the grasses, the life of the dews on the leaves. 


The poem concludes with the speech of Meleager to which I 
have referred, in which the majesty of resignation to fate is placed 
before us, and we are inspired with strength and the courage to 
endure. 

The same year which witnessed the publication of “ Atalanta in 
Calydon” saw also the publication of “Chastelard,” which, it has 
been stated, was written earlier than the lyrical drama, though 
published later. In a letter to Sir Henry Taylor, written in June 
1842, Lord Macaulay, commenting on the resemblance between the 
poetry of Schiller and that of the author of “ Philip van Artevelde,” 
concludes with the following : ‘‘I wish to God you would take that 
great subject of which he (Schiller) touches only a portion, the 
greatest subject of modern times, Mary Queen of Scots, and give her 
life and death in three parts. The first part should end with the 
death of Darnley, and the second with the flight into England.” 
Mr. Swinburne has taken the greatest subject of modern times, and, 
strange to say, has dealt with it much in the same manner as 
Macaulay suggested. 

“ Chastelard : a Tragedy” is dedicated:“‘to the chief of living 
poets ; to the first dramatist of his age ; to the greatest exile, and 
therefore to the greatest man of France; to Victor Hugo,” and did 
this dedication not bear testimony to the young English poet’s 
reverent admiration for the author of “Lucréce Borgia,” “ Marie 
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Tudor,” and “Ruy Blas,” the Hugoesque flavour of the most 
beautiful and pathetic passages, and, above all, of the concluding 
verses, would prove how intimate was Mr. Swinburne’s knowledge of 
the work of him whom he has always hailed as master. The 
quotation from Ronsard on the title-page prepares for the French 
chansons, which shine like gems embedded in the richly wrought 
gold-work of the play, chansons which might readily be accepted 
as the workmanship of “the sweet chief poet” himself ; and com- 
pared with “The Queen-Mother” the versification throughout 
** Chastelard ” exhibits a smoothness and a sweetness which are in 
strange contrast to the earlier work. 

This first part of a great trilogy forms, as it were, the groundwork 
for the poet’s wonderful imaginative portrait of Mary Queen of Scots, 
a portrait amplified in “ Bothwell,” and triumphantly completed in 
“ Mary Stuart.” The subject was one into which the poet flung his 
whole soul, working at it with patience and persistence until the 


Red star of boyhood’s fiery thought 


shone with no dubious light, but was seen and accepted of all men 
as a new planet in the literary heavens. 

What Mr. Swinburne deems Mary Stuart to have been can easily 
be learned by a reference to the reprint of the prose article on Mary 
Queen of Scots which appears in the “ Miscellanies,” and the note on 
her character which is to be found in the same volume. From the 
latter I may be permitted to quote a passage which will serve as a 
key to her complex nature as set forth in the dramas : “ Many bitter 
and terrible things,” writes Mr. Swinburne, “were said of that woman 
in her lifetime, by many fierce and unscrupulous enemies of her 
person or her creed : many grave and crushing charges were alleged 
against her on plausible or improbable grounds of impeachment or 
suspicion, But two things were never imputed to her by the most 
reckless ferocity of malice or of fear. No one ever dreamed of 
saying that Mary Queen of Scots was a fool; and no one ever dared 
to suggest that Mary Queen of Scots was a coward.” 

It is the “frank, passionate, generous, unscrupulous, courageous, 
and loyal woman,” whom he depicts, for whom the poet would win 
our admiration and, it may be (notwithstanding Sir Henry Taylor’s 
protest), our reverence ; for courage is one of the finest qualities of 
the human heart, and courage Mary Stuart possessed in a measure 
which outweighed and outnumbered characteristics she displayed 
which were the result of her early training at the hands of Catherine 
de’ Medici. 
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The play abounds in passages full of exquisite colour and melody. 
Chastelard moves through the drama as one doomed from the outset, 
and conscious of his fate. He says of the Queen: 


I know her ways of loving, all of them : 

A sweet soft way the first is; afterward 

It burns and bites like fire ; the end of that, 

Charred dust, and eyelids bitten through with smoke. 


He thinks of love 
As dead men of good days 
Ere the wrong side of death was theirs, when God 
Was friends with them. 


He has no thought or passion save his devotion to the Queen, and 
deems he shall but hold her dearer after death. He tells her : 


Most sweet Queen, 
They say men dying remember, with sharp joy 
And rapid reluctation of desire, 
Some old thing, some swift breath of wind, some word, 
Some sword-stroke or dead lute-strain, some lost sight, 
Some sea-blossom stripped to the sun and burned 
At naked ebb—some river-flower that breathes 
Against the stream like a swooned swimmer’s mouth— 
Some tear and laugh ere lip and eye were man’s— 
Sweet stings that struck the blood in riding—nay, 
Some garment or sky-colour or spice smell, 
And die with heart and face shut fast on it, 
And know not why, and weep not; it may be 
Men shall hold love fast always in such wise 
In new fair lives where all are new things else, 
And know not why, and weep not. 


This is but one of many lovely passages which, apart from the 
beauty of the versification and for sheer eloquence alone, command 
our admiration and charm the ear, while they excite the blood. For 
instance, the speech in which the Queen describes in glowing 
language her desire to be a man and take a man’s part in the fight of 
which she, being a woman, is but a spectator, rings as with the music 
of griding sword on helm, and seems to be filled with the clash and 
clamour of battle. 
Ah, my sweet Knight, 

You have the better of us that weave and weep 

While the blithe battle blows upon your eyes 

Like rain and wind ; yet I remember too’ 

When this last year the fight and Corrichie 

Reddened the rushes with stained fen-water, 

I rode with my good men and took delight, 

Feeling the sweet clear wind upon my eyes 

And rainy soft smells blow upon my face 
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In riding : then the great fight jarred and joined, 
And the sound stung me right through heart and all ; 
For I was here, see, gazing off the hills, 

In the wet air ; our housings were all wet, 

And not a plume stood stiffly past the ear 

But flapped between the bridle and the neck ; 

And under us we saw the battle go 

Like running water; I could see by fits 

Some helm the rain fell shining off, some flag 

Snap from the staff, shorn through or broken short 
In the man’s falling : yea, one seemed to catch 
The very grasp of tumbled men at men, 

Teeth clenched in throats, hands riveted in hair, 
Tearing the life out with no help of swords. 

And all the clamour seemed to shine, the light 
Seemed to shout as a man doth; twice I laughed— 
I tell you, twice my heart swelled out with thirst 
To be into the battle. 


Then anon we come upon such a tender little speech as this, in 
which the Queen is also the speaker : 

I would sometimes all things were dead asleep 

That I have loved, all buried in soft beds 

And sealed with dreams and visions, and each dawn 

Sung to by sorrows, and all night assuaged 

By short sweet kisses and by sweet long loves 

For old life’s sake, lest weeping overmuch 

Should wake them in a strange new time, and arm 

Memory’s blind hand to kill forgetfulness. 
The dialogue in the Queen’s chamber, and in the dungeon scene 
when she bids farewell to Chastelard, in dramatic force and fiery 
intensity is instinct with the highest spirit of the Elizabethan 
dramatists, and renders this play the finest we possess since Shelley 
gave us “ The Cenci.” 

Mary Beaton, one of the Four Maries, is perhaps the most 
pathetic figure in the drama. Her hopeless love for Chastelard is 
depicted with much delicacy and truth, and her words touch our 
hearts more surely than those of any of the characters. In the 
execution scene she learns the facts from Mary Carmichael, and her 
prayer, that as perish the Queen’s traitors so too may the Queen 
perish, foreshadows the coming doom; while the play closes 
with the Hugoesque touch to which I have referred, an usher 
exclaiming :— 

Make way there for the Lord of Bothwell ; room— 
Place for my lord Bothwell next the queen. 

In the three years which elapsed between the publication of ‘the 

“ Queen-Mother ” and “ Atalanta in Calydon,” Mr. Swinburne con- 
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tributed in prose and verse to Once a Week and the Spectator, and 
wrote some fragments of verse which appeared in “The Children of 
the Chapel :.a Tale,” written by Mrs. Disney Leith and published by 
Joseph Masters in 1864. In Once a Week will be found “ The 
Fratricide ” (Finnish), a poem, reprinted in the first series of “ Poems 
and Ballads” under the title of “The Bloody Son,” and a short and 
remarkable prose tale, “‘ Dead Love,” which was accompanied by an 
illustration by M. J. Lawless. It is strange that the author of the 
weird “ Ballad of Dead Men’s Bay” has not treated this story in 
verse. To the Spectator Mr. Swinburne contributed “A Song in 
Time of Order,” “ Before Parting,” “‘ After Death,” “ Faustine,” “ A 
Song in Time of Revolution,” “ The Sundew,” and “ August,” all of 
which subsequently appeared in “Poems and Ballads.” He also 
wrote a letter to the editor on Mr. George Meredith’s “ Modern 
Love,” which was reprinted in Mr. Le Gallienne’s well-known volume, 
“George Meredith : Some Characteristics,” and wrote an article on 
Charles Baudelaire’s “ Les Fleurs du Mal.” At the close of the year 
1865 appeared a little volume of selections from the works of Lord 
Byron, in which the preface by Mr. Swinburne is a most notable and 
vigorous piece of work, deeply interesting as the verdict of a poet on 
a fellow-craftsman, and as giving the earliest indication of the 
general condemnation of Byron as an artist which followed—a result 
which is largely due to this pungent article, although it contains not 
a little in high and eloquent praise of the poet. 

But the severe treatment which Mr. Swinburne refers to as having 
been received by Byron, at the hands of the public and the press 
alike, he was soon to experience himself. ‘Chastelard” had not 
been received without protests and ululations from the virulently 
virtuous and pruriently prudish. A glance at the press notices to 
be found in the original editions of the earlier works proves that no 
uncertain expressions as to the attitude of his readers to the new 
poet, and the moral influence of his work, were indulged in. Even 
so late as 1871, critics of such standing as Mr. Buxton Forman were 
found “heaving their critical half-bricks” at ‘Chastelard,” and 
“ Atalanta” was condemned for its “ terrible views of life” and 
“blatant anti-theism.” Looking critically at this volume (“ Poems 
and Ballads”), composed chiefly of verses written in early youth, 
and of which the poet himself declares that some sang to him 


. . « dreaming in class time, 
And truant in hand as in tongue ; 

For the youngest was born of boy’s pastime, 
The oldest are young, . 
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the dispassionate reader asks himself where the trail of the serpent 
is discernible in this bower of roses—where the poison is to be found 
in this goblet of nectar. 

True, such phrases as “light loves,” “broken kisses,” and other 
specimens of the vocabulary of the amatory poet are somewhat too 
frequent in the volume, but even admitting that fact, what splendour 
of diction, what prodigal wealth of language and of music pour from 
these pages on the eye and ear of all to whom true poetic workman- 
ship is a supreme delight! If “Laus Veneris” is stifling with the 
hot and heavy air of the Venusburg cavern, have we not also 
such pure and perfect work as the lovely lines in memory of him 
who was 

In holiest age our mightiest mind ? 


If “Dolores” and “ Faustine” be considered reprehensible, are 
we not to give due credit for the sonorous ode to Victor Hugo? 
The volume has too long been held to be composed solely of poems 
of a superlatively erotic nature. Nothing is further from fact. If 
all the poems against which any sane charge can be made were 
excised, it would be found that they do not constitute one-third of 
the entire collection ; and yet the author, even to this day, lies under 
the ban of the “unco guid” for these few ebullitions of his ardent 
youth, which appear to be regarded by them as thoroughly repre- 
sentative of his muse. 

The poet himself replied to his traducers in a fiery pamphlet 
entitled “ Notes on Poems and Reviews,” in which, though he fully 
answered the charges made against him, his tone was not calculated 
to conciliate his enemies. Mr. W. M. Rossetti followed with “A 
Criticism,” which, if ponderous in style, was certainly thoroughly 
comprehensive and convincing ; and it may safely be said that next 
to “ Atalanta,” the first series of ‘Poems and Ballads” is the most 
popular of the poet’s works, a fact not to be marvelled at when one 
remembers that it contains such unforgettable verse as this : 

O fair green-girdled mother of mine, 

Sea, that art clothed with the sun and the rain, 
Thy sweet hard kisses are strong like wine, 

Thy large embraces are keen like pain. 
Save me and hide with all thy waves, 

Find me one grave of thy thousand graves, 


Those pure cold populous graves of thine, 
Wrought without hand in a world without stain. 


Is there any lyric of its kind lovelier than “A Leave-taking,” or 
more perfect than “Itylus”? ‘“ Anactoria” is the finest rendering 
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in English, not alone of the very words of Sappho, but of the very 
spirit of the supreme poet. Place any translation by an English 
poet beside this, and it at once appears cold and colourless in com- 
parison. What melody there is in “A Match”! The very words 
sing ! 
If love were what the rose is, 
And I were like the leaf, 
Our lives would grow together, 
In sad ‘or singing weather, 
Blown fields or flowerful closes, 
Green pleasure or grey grief ; 
If love were what the rose is, 
And I were like the leaf. 


If I were what the words are, 
And love were like the tune, 
With double sound and single 
Delight our lips would mingle, 
With kisses glad as birds are, 
That get sweet rain at noon ; 
If I were what the words are, 
And love were like the tune. 


And thus the poem runs on, a veritable cornucopia of sweet sounds, 
justifying Tennyson’s remark that its author “ is a reed through which 
all things blow into music.” 

Of “ Anactoria” and “ Dolores ” Mr. Stedman says : “ The author 
holds them to be dramatic studies, written for men and not for 
babes, and connects them with ‘The Garden of Proserpine’ and 
‘ Hesperia,’ in order to illustrate the transition from passion to 
satiety, and thence to wisdom and repose.” 

Of the spirit of quietude and repose we get full expression in 
“The Garden of Proserpine.” 


Here where the world is quiet, 
Here where all trouble seems 
Dead winds’ and spent waves’ riot 
In doubtful dreams of dreams ; 

I watch the green field growing 

For reaping folk and sowing, 

For harvest-time and mowing, 
A sleepy world of streams. 


I am tired of tears and laughter, 
And men that laugh and weep, 
Of what may come hereafter 
For men that sow to reap: 
I am weary of days and hours, 
Blown buds of barren flowers, 
Desires and dreams and powers 
And everything but sleep. 
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The poem “ Hesperia,” which follows this, is replete with wonder- 
ful and original metrical effects. A portion of this poem was printed 
by Mr. Herne Shepherd, and announced by him so late as 1888 as 
“ Unpublished Verses.” 

Though many references have been made to the eighteen lines 
thus appropriated by Mr. Shepherd, and even the learned and 
accurate compilers of the “ Bibliography” in “ Literary Anecdotes of 
the Nineteenth Century ” admit that they are “ certainly the work of 
Mr. Swinburne,” no one apparently has noticed that they form a 
portion of this poem, the sole difference being the misprint “ kinder ” 
for “ tender” in the line, 


Thine eyes that are quiet, thy hands that are tender, thy lips that are loving. 


In ‘‘ Hesperia,” says Mr. Swinburne, “we have the tenderest type of 
woman or of dream, born in the westward ‘islands of the blest’ 
where the shadows of all happy and holy things live beyond the sun- 
set a sacred and a sleepless life.” Here we have a picture of 
. . » The bountiful infinite west, of . . . 
The happy memorial places, 
Full of the stately repose and the lordly delight of the dead, 
Where the fortunate islands are lit with the light of ineffable faces, 
And the sound of a sea without wind is about them, and sunset is red. 


Following these poems, we have experiments in verse and a classical 
study, “ At Eleusis,” which it has been well said approaches the grade 
of Landor’s “ Hellenics.” We have also medizval studies such as 
“ A Christmas Carol,” “The Masque of Queen Bersabe,” and “St. 
Dorothy,” “ Aholibah,” full of Hebrew solemnity and objurgation, 
Finnish and Breton ballads, and finally the musical ‘ Dedication,” 
in which a purely personal note is for once struck. 


RAMSAY COLLES. 
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; & PEAKLAND JOTTINGS. 


AST winter but one, a widely read halfpenny daily published, 
under the title of “England’s Little Switzerland,” a graphic 
illustrated description of a locality in Peakland. The letterpress 
was far more “steep” than any of the Derbyshire hills; but the 
f gentleman who made the pictures outdid his confederate com- 
pletely. The humans were swathed and shaggy, like the hairy 
; Muscovite, and all the rest was ski and sledges, snow houses 
and toboggans. It was Tobolsk rather than Buxton. This piece 
of work had such a powerful effect upon the reading public that 
numerous persons instantly set out for the frozen-up region with 
kodaks. Up to a certain point the tale that was told was true. But 
the imaginative element is present in readers as well as writers, and 
«ll the persons with the kodaks had doubtless met the nimble scribe 

] halfway on the road of misapprehension ; at any rate, the result was a 

disappointment for the visitors—a sharp thaw set in, and, lo! there 

{ was nothing to photograph but mud and slush! The ski and sledges 

were nowhere to be seen, and the fur-capped individuals, if they ever 

F existed, had resolved themselves into prosaic persons clad in ordinary 

4 winter suits, 

“ Fortify yourselves with moderation” is a true word of advice. 
There was justification for a more mildly conceived “ winter’s tale,” 
for the weather had really been very bad, and a temporary snow block 

in Peakland is a common and nearly annual occurrence. The 

lumbar joint of England—our “‘ alto picco”—humps up from 1,000 to 

1,900 feet above sea level; high enough to give it a distinctive 

F climate of its own. In winter-time the clouds are carried by the 

Atlantic gales safely over the Cheshire flats, only to be rent to pieces 
against the headlands of the Peak, scattering themselves in snow over 
the moors and choking up the valleys. Yet.the perfection of our 
summer makes us some amends. The same upper currents sweep- 
ing westward, high above the sultry lowlands, give to Peakland a cool 
unbreathed air, fresh from the wide sea. 
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It is probable that the notion of the climatic severity of the Peak 
is a hard-dying tradition begotten in the old days when the district 
was a ferva incognita. Inthat pre-macadam time the main stream of 
traffic between north and south, avoiding this broken country, passed 
on each side through Cheshire and Nottinghamshire. Accordingly, 
such as were compelled to journey over North Derbyshire would find 
few conveniences for travellers, and no doubt therefore wrote “ cold” 
while they meant “inhospitable.” “What have we here—a church ? 
As I’m an honest man, a very pretty church! Have you churches 
in this country, sir? I thought myself a stage or two beyond 
Christendom.” Charles Cotton put into the exclamation of the man 
from Essex the average knowledge of the period respecting this 
district ; yet Viator soon learned there was an abundance both of 
hospitality and fertility. Cotton, like a loyal Peaklander, did what he 
was able towards refuting the popular slander, but even the influence 
of a minor poet was powerless against the complacent ignorance of 
the ruck. We think it is old Pepys who says that when a man of 
his time breathed his fiercest wish against a termagant wife, it was 
that she might be consigned to the Devil’s Hole in the Peak! 

The advent of the iron horse has destroyed our insularity and, to 
some extent, softened the conditions of life. Intercommunication 
and interchange have done away with the ancient tribal exclusiveness. 
But even still, the student of character, if he knows where to look, 
may put back the finger of Time half a century or so, and amid 
some remote wilderness of heather, or in some sequestered hamlet 
far from the railway, get into touch with the aboriginal stock. 

Three generations ago North Derbyshire contained no towns. It 
was studded with villages of great antiquity but little population. 
The number of the people might be one, two, three, or four hundred, 
and in three market centres-——Bakewell, Tideswell, and Chapel-en-le- 
Frith—they might just reach four figures. Agriculture was the 
main occupation, and a substantial portion of the inhabitants lived 
in the farmsteads. 

The Peakland farm seldom lies within a ring-fence. Like one 
or two Scottish shires, they are made up of shreds and patches 
scattered up and down everywhere. There may be half an acre by 
the brook side, ten acres of meadow embalmed within « .other man’s 
territory and accessible by a way of necessity, a dozen more on the 
slope of a hill approachable only by means of packhorses, eating 
for twenty sheep on an unenclosed moor, and so on, and so on. 
The management of these fragments entails much waste of time. 
But the arrangement is often so ancient that the idea of change or 
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consolidation is not to be thought of. Such a farm was not put 
together at one time. Like an empire, it has grown and accumulated 
by the movement of time and circumstance. In the beginning there 
was only a house with an acre or two of fenced-in land in which the 
cattle were folded at night after being driven in from the lord’s 
pasture. Those meadows, so inconveniently situated in the midst of 
another man’s property, were part of the “common field” cultivated 
by several in partnership, and converted, about the eighteenth century, 
by the tenants in common into single shares. The pasture fields on 
the hillside are of still later creation, and were allotted as the share of 
the freeholder when the Enclosure Commissioners divided the waste 
lands. The right to turn stock upon the moor is a survival of the 
old order of things—an appurtenance which (like the pew in the 
parish church, to the ownership of which our farmer still clings) 
devolves upon the owner for the time being of the farm. 

The farmstead and curtilage, the nucleus of this straggling 
domain, is often an interesting object. Its situation has generally 
some strategical import. It is in some instances perched midway 
up a hillside, the crest of which shelters it from the wind. Some- 
times it is on the verge of a steep declivity looking down upon a 
valley, the reason of this being to avoid the snow blocks which 
frequently enough choke up the hollow in winter time. One rarely 
sees the broken lines of roof and window, the quadrangular buildings, 
the yard with its prodigal straw heap and smoking dunghill peopled 
by the creatures of the farm. This is a harsh region, and a ruder 
type of culture and environment must be looked for. The farm- 
stead is simply a rectangle, long by narrow and not very high. At 
one end is the house, indicated by a whitewashed front and maybe 
four small windows. The interior is divided into a houseplace, 
parlour, and kitchen, with three or four bedrooms over. Usually, 
in place of a cellar, there is on the shade side a pantry (some- 
times called a buttery), for eatables and the milk. A noticeable 
feature about these old houses is that the ground floor is often 
below the outside level—a step, and sometimes two steps, down. 
The idea was no doubt to secure greater warmth, but we are afraid 
the result is in most cases dampness and an earthy smell. The 
building material is the stone of the neighbourhood—limestone, 
sandstone, or grit according to the locality. : The method of con- 
struction is simple. Mortar, the most costly material, has been 
sparingly used, the weather being kept out by walls a yard in 
thickness, and loose in the middle, to allow the water to drain away 


without penetrating the thin inner crust of plaster or whitewash. 
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But if the builder was a niggard in mortar he was generous in the 
matter of timber. Roof-tree, side-trees, and joists—“ trees ” indeed 
in a literal sense they are. The principal beams in some of these 
little homesteads are sturdy enough to carry the weight of a church 
tower ; for besides being massive they are almost invariably of one 
kind—English oak. The writer has tried to imagine, lying in bed 
and gazing at such old trunks as these, what their history has 
probably been. For several centuries no doubt they have fulfilled 
their present use, but evidently they were not in the first instance 
prepared to be placed here. They are pierced with auger-holes and 
notched for joints and bevelled in places—what was their former 
purpose? Perhaps they have supported the roofs of several 
predecessors of this old house, but the auger-holes and splice joints 
suggest something else. It may be that they are the timbers of a 
Norman galley or Saxon sea-horse, and that in the further past they 
had flourished in some grove entwined by the sacred mistletoe ot 
our Druid forefathers. At any rate, their strength and toughness 
remain unaffected ; for the roof is of gritstone shingle (locally called 
grey slate), the weight of which would soon cause the slim woodwork 
of modern houses to get out of order. 

The windows of our homesteads are small—a characteristic ot 
old buildings everywhere, even those of architectural pretension. 
The Peakland builder of Tudor and Jacobean times roughly copied 
the current fashion, his efforts being most prominent in the 
mullioned windows. The imposition of the window tax at the latter 
end of the seventeenth century bore hardly upon his handiwork, 
inasmuch as many occupiers walled up all lights beyond the statutory 
six. It is interesting to examine these ancient houses and to specu- 
late as to why this or that window was sacrificed. Sometimes it is 
an ugly, small, square hole that has been blocked, in other places one 
section only of a large window has been walled up. It seems a pity 
that since the abolition of the tax these windows have not been restored. 
The walled-up lights are also noteworthy as determining whether the 
houses were erected before or after the imposition of the window tax. 

The modern south-country farmer would object to inhabit a good 
many of these homes unless improved considerably. But the North 
Derbyshire husbandman realises in a special manner that 


He who by the plough would thrive 
Must either hold the shafts or drive, 


and that neither time nor means will permit of mere domestic 
elaboration and adornment. 
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Newadays, however, he has little to do with the plough. In the 
old times it was different, but the advent of the railway revolu- 
tionised his methods. He forsook butter and cheese making for 
milk-selling, and the immense Lancashire and Yorkshire manufac- 
turing districts close at hand form an almost illimitable market 
for his “cow juice.” Milk-raising is accounted by some hardly to 
be farming—why we cannot tell. Granted that produce-growing 
requires a knowledge of soils, manures, and crops ; dairying demands 
experience of a similar sort ; and, besides, a dairy-farmer must be a 
judge of stock, expert in the selection and breeding of animals, and 
something of a vet. 

In pre-railway days the Peakland farmer was not, as at present, 
anxiously concerned in the enlargement of his milk quartage. His 
holding was then a little domain, upon which he produced nearly 
all the necessaries of life. Foremost were the oatfields—probably 
about one-fifth of his land was under the plough. The corn patch 
provided the invariable breakfast of meal porridge as well as oatcake, 
the only bread food in use, and it likewise fed the pigs which every 
day except Sunday appeared on the dinner-table in the shape of pork 
or bacon ; even the pastry was made of oatmeal—pie crust, pan- 
cakes, and parkin. The garden was seldom well tended or prolific, 
but it provided such vegetables and fruit as were used, while 
potatoes, turnips, and cabbages were grown in various nooks and 
corners of the farm for the common consumption of man and beast. 
Clothing, too, was to a certain extent a home production. The 
coarse wool known as “ beltings” was made into yarn for woollen 
garments, and sometimes a black sheep was reared to provide dark 
stockings forthe women. Fuel had generally to be bought, although 
peat could sometimes be had for the cutting; and there were few 
farmers who did not possess a candle-mould for the manufacture out 
of waste fat of the humble dip, which in those days was the sole 
illuminant. 

Therefore if a farmer was owner as well as occupier, he was, 
to a large extent, independent of money—and it is surprising how 
scarce money appears to have been. Cheese-making, now neglected 
as unprofitable, was the staple output of the Peak ; yet the price of 
cheese nowadays is higher than it was then. Butter-making paid 
even worse, but was often resorted to as a means of providing ready 
money for the rent-day. It sometimes fetched no more than 62. 
per lb. ; but it went on to the market at once, whereas cheese had 
to be kept for a considerable time before it could be sold. 

The “eternal want of pence,” which is such a formidable 
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drawback nowadays, troubled not these folk. They were accustomed 
to victual and clothe themselves by their own direct efforts, and the 
variety of the work leading thereto fostered the virtues of initiative 
and independence. From the beginning to the end of the year 
there was a diversified succession of work to be performed—not 
matters of large moment, perhaps, but still things which demanded 
thought and activity. Summer brought its stress and winter its 
repose. Autumn was a more important season in Peakland seventy 
years ago than now, for then the local harvest directly concerned 
the individual. 

Spring commenced the year. It was then that resources were 
at their lowest ebb. The hay barn was nearly empty, and if April 
snows and May frost kept the ground bare, the problem of how 
to save the horned stock from having to be “ lifted up by the tail ” 
was a grave consideration. Foreign hay was not procurable, and if 
it had been there was no money to pay for it. The impoverishing 
effect of a long winter was most severely felt. The cattle had no 
corn—maize and linseed cake were unknown—and a five months’ 
diet of hay and straw had turned the milch cows dry and diminished 
their carcases. The only thing on the farm which accumulated was 
the manure heap, and this, being entirely a home production, was very 
feeble and required much judgment to put it to the farthest. Bone 
manure was so expensive that hardly anybody could afford to use it, 
and guano and phosphates had yet to be introduced. 

But spring bore a promise even for the Peaklander. The gaunt 
cows were in calf, and presently the milk stream would begin to flow, 
churn and cheese-press would once more be required, the poultry 
would lay again, and the goodwife with her big baskets begin to 
frequent the market town. The spring sales meant a good deal to 
the farmer, for he had surplus stock to dispose of, and if grass were 
plentiful in May all went well; if not, it became a hard task to face 
the landlord. The half-year’s rent was usually payable about mid- 
summer, and in the meantime cash was raised with the utmost speed— 
at the fairs by the farmer and in the market by his wife. Mid- 
summer saw the rent-day past, the corn green, the meadows ripening, 
and the pastures producing the maximum of milk. Butter-making 
had now to some extent ceased, and morning and night as the milk 
was brought in it was poured into the cheese-pan. The dairy was 
now a scene of busy labour: the wife, deep in the mysteries of curd 
and rennet, had raised that cool chamber to the dignity of a labora- 
tory. Week by week the broad thin cheeses accumulated on the 
rack upstairs, and were a growing weight on the anxious mind of the 
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dairymaid ; for who can tell what the awful pronouncement of the 
factor will be when he comes to test and buy? It may be that a 
degree of heat or a spoonful of rennet carelessly misapplied may 
have marred the whole stock, and he will refuse to do business. 

From midsummer to the middle of July there was certain work 
to be done among the potatoes and turnips, and the sheep washed 
and shorn of their fleeces. After St. Swithun’s day the hay 
harvest began. Seventy years ago there was no machinery, and the 
gathering of the hay was the largest item in the year’s work. If the 
weather was fine, it was a task of magnitude ; a rainy spell made it 
an interminable business. Consequently, the meteorological con- 
ditions immediately preceding July 15 were watched with keen 
anxiety, and few Peakland farmers would begin the hay till St. Swithun 
had decreed the weather for the next six weeks. The small farmers 
and cottagers usually harvested their crops on the co-operative or 
“booning” principle explained in an article published some time 
ago. The larger folk, with the aid of Irish labourers, found their 
efforts sorely taxed to keep pace with the work, even if the weather 
was moderate. Nowadays a machine and one man will mow half- 
a-dozen acres between morning and noon, but the slow manual 
processes caused things to be ordered differently. At daybreak the 
men would turn out with scythes (leaving the women to do the 
milking) and cut grass till about ten o’clock, by which time each 
man would have accounted for about half an acre. The sun would 
then be high and powerful, and, after a feed, an adjournment would 
be made to the meadows which had been mown on previous days. 
Here, haymaking would go on till sunset. The day was not yet 
ended, however. The mowers would once more return to the grass 
fields and in the cool twilight do another hour or two’s work with 
the scythe. 

Such labour as this was hard while it lasted, but its quality 
and surroundings saved it from becoming drudgery. The spirit of 
emulation invested some of the incidents of the hay harvest with 
the character of sport: competition in mowing, in loading, and in 
stacking. The ordinary fare was supplemented by an unstinted 
allowance of home-brewed ale, a liquor which had rarely any ill 
effects. A farmer who harvested with “ brewery ale ” was discounted 
as an employer. Then the influx of the Irishman, the man from 
over the sea, with his strange talk and fresh experiences, added zest 
to the comradeship of labour. A book might be written about the 
Irish harvestmen we have known or heard about. Those of to-day 

1 See Gentleman’s Magazine, Oct. 1901. 
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are an entirely different species from the picturesque tatterdemalion 
who brought over with him his barefooted wife and children and 
lodged them in barns and outhouses. Year after year the men 
would come back to the same master, each time with a budget 
of new and wonderful stories from the “ould counthry.” One 
feature about these boys was their regular attendance at mass on 
Sundays. Irishmen from outlying places far and near would make 
for the chapel, and, after paying their devoirs there, would fraternise 
in the neighbourhood of the public-house and while away the time 
till evening in the diversions customary at Donnybrook Fair. 

Before the hay was all gathered these men began to take their 
departure to other counties where the corn was ripe. Oats have 
almost ceased to be grown in Peakland, but at this time they were an 
important crop. Yet somehow—perhaps because it came late in the 
year—often in October—it was never the carnival that hay harvest 
used to be. The men were tired and the weather was past its best. 
More sober and commonplace still was the gathering and pitting of 
the root crops, one of the last events in the farmer’s year. 

Not the very last, however. Before the steep roads and narrow 
lanes began to be choked with snow, the winter’s supply of coal must 
be laid in. Such a matter can nowadays often be accomplished by a 
brief direction through the telephone ; but seventy years ago the re- 
plenishing of the coal-house was a great business. Fortunately, coal 
is got in some parts of the district, and none of the homesteads 
would be more than, say, twenty miles from a working. The price 
at the pit mouth was about three shillings a load, but the loss of 
time in getting a load was very great. Early in the morning, by two 
or three o’clock, strings of carts would be threading their way in the 
darkness over roundabout by-roads, making a circuit of some miles 
probably, to escape the toll-bars. Even these early birds stood a 
chance of being forestalled at the shaft. It was first come, first 
served, and the rickety windlass bringing up to the surface at con- 
siderable intervals a hundredweight at a time, did its work at the 
same speed irrespective of the number of impatient waiters. The 
behind-hand carters slackened their girths, got out their hay-bags, 
and waited their ‘“‘kale” in the cabin or at some convenient public- 
house. Late in the afternoon, the last cart, laden with twelve or 
thirteen “tubs” (7.e. hundredweights), would start on the homeward 
journey, reaching its destination possibly at midnight, thus occupying 
nearly twenty-four hours in procuring about half an ordinary load 
of coal. The same routine would be gone through day by day 
until the winter’s store was large enough. 
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When the coal was housed the main efforts of existence ceased 
till spring came round again. The barn was stocked with food for 
the cattle, the meal ark provisioned for bread-making, the kitchen 
walls pictured with sides of bacon, potatoes and turnips stored away 
where the frost could not penetrate, and an abundance of coal 
bought and paid for—in fact, the wherewithal to maintain and satisfy. 
man and beast through the rigours of winter. There was little work 
to do for the next four or five months—only the feeding of the 
animals—for the cows had nearly all gone dry. The superfluous 
stock had been sold at the Michaelmas fairs, and the proceeds, along 
with the cash realised by the disposal of the “ dairy” of cheese, were 
lying upstairs waiting for the Christmas rent-day. 


Winter-time in these moorland wastes is stern enough for the 
background of an epic poem. Black and weird at all times, the 
landscape then becomes a solitary devastation. Then it is that the 
homesteads, gripping the ground with their sturdy foundations, face 
with their yard-thick walls and massive roofs, gales and frosts of an 
intensity which would sweep away or crumble to pieces the brick 
and stucco exteriors of lowland dwellings. The wind, careering 
along an unimpeded course, carries before it a cloud of snow which 
dashes pellmell against the little shieling. Continuously for a day 
and a night the assault may be kept up, but the time-hardened 
walls hold their own, and, when the elements subside, there they 
remain, buried, maybe, up to their squat chimneys in snow, but 
unharmed. 

Inside the house the picture is different. Before dark the farmer 
had beaten round to the shippon to fodder the stock ; then the day’s 
work was done. The door shut, and in the warm shine of a rousing 
fire, he and his household listened complacently to the battering and 
screeching out of doors. Nor was the time spent in heavy idleness ; 
there was occupation for both old and young. After tea the candle was 
extinguished (to save a waste that could not easily be replenished), 
the wheel brought out of the corner, and by the firelight the women 
would soon be busily engaged in spinning yarn, in knitting or 
mending. The men would card the fleece wool (prepare it for the 
wheel by tearing it into down in the wire brushes known as “ carding 
combs”), The young children would have their playthings—poor, 
but of as much absorbing interest as the elaborate treasures of 
modern juveniles ; the older ones would be set down to master a 
chapter of the Bible or learn a collect or part of the Catechism. Bed- 
time came early, and towards seven o’clock supper would be 
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mentioned. If the cows had not gone absolutely dry, milk would form 
part of the meal. A common way of taking supper was as follows : 
potatoes were boiled and mashed in a pipkin, a miniature pond 
formed in the middle and filled with milk. The family sat around 
the table and dipped their spoons, first into the outer edge of the 
mash and then into the milk. The person who burst the dam first 
with his spoon had to retire from the table as a penalty. Some- 
times the wedding-ring of the goodwife was buried in the mash, and 
the one who fished it up was the next to be married. 

Winter-time was not, however, a season of continuous storms, and 
when the weather was fine and the roads passable there was plenty 
of opportunity for exchanging visits ; ‘‘ neighbouring,” as it was 
called. The choice of diversions was limited. Foremost among 
these were music and singing, accomplishments then cultivated to 
a far greater extent than now. There was usually a fiddle or 
clarionet hung on the wall alongside the flitches of bacon, and we 
venture to assert that the Peaklander of seventy years ago had a 
vastly better acquaintance with contemporary music than the same 
class has to-day. The churches and chapels were the colleges, and 
the members of the choirs the teaching staff. To be a church 
musician was a coveted distinction, and it was the ambition of most 
boys to possess some instrument or another with which, during the 
long dark nights they would betake themselves to the house of some 
friendly ‘“‘ maestro,” who, for the love of the thing, would teach them 
something out of Mr. Handel’s big book or how to produce the 
twists and twirls of the “Copenhagen Waltz.” The vocalists, bred 
in pure thin air, fed on simple diet, and prohibited by the scarcity 
of copper from over-indulgence in tobacco, were fit exponents of the 
songster’s art. They were always sure to be powerful, and often 
melodious ; and a knot of cronies in the alehouse or at a club feast 
might always be found ready with a part-song, which they rendered 
standing in a circle and facing each other with wide-open mouths 
and reddened cheeks. ‘There is a rare engraving of such a scene, a 
picture worthy of Hogarth. The performers are seated round a 
table, with heads together, reading their notes from a tiny scrap of 
paper. “Life’s a bumper” is the song—a jolly lay, we should 
imagine, but the staring eyes and dishevelled hair of the singers, 
who are dressed in ploughman’s garb, would almost suggest that 
their lower parts, underneath the board, were being subjected to 
excruciating torture. One of these is old Slack of Tideswell. This 
son of the soil, after making the saucepan-lids and warming-pans 
vibrate on the walls of many a Peakland houseplace, was induced 
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to visit London, and while there was commanded to sing before 
George III. The king was charmed by the sweet powerful voice of 
the new singer, and sent Slack word of his appreciation. The rugged 
singer, careless of the manners of a court, briefly said, “ Ay, I thowt 
I could do it.” The society of the metropolis did not spoil him. 
After a musical evening he would seek out some public-house— 
small, like the inns of his native Tideswell—and there would drink 
to repletion. It has to be confessed that sometimes he copied: the 
manners of the period and went over the line. One night he is said 
to have slept the sleep of the intoxicated in a field on the outskirts 
of London, and awoke to find a bull standing over him, apparently 
on mischief intent. With a countryman’s knowledge he knew he 
could only escape being mauled by some sudden coup. He lay very 
still, the bull sniffing him all over. Then suddenly he emitted such 
a prodigious roar that the startled animal turned tail and fled, 
London life does not appear to have been congenial, for Slack 
returned to his native village, and lies buried in the churchyard 
there. 

Of a class akin to the medizeval chapman, with his wares and 
newsmongering, was the tailor and dressmaker. Ready-made goods 
were unprocurable in the country seventy years ago. Cloth, buttons, 
and thread were laid in store by thrifty housewives when money was 
to be had, and during the quiet autumn, and on till spring, the tailor 
passed from homestead to homestead, fashioning trousers and waist- 
coats for man and boy. His visit would extend for several days, or 
maybe a fortnight, during which time, from the vantage of the dresser 
or dinner-table, he plied his needle and kept the house alive with his 
gossip. He was generally boarded and paid a daily wage in addition. 
Smock-frock and print-bonnet making was women’s work, and was also 
done at the customer’s house. The elaborate quilting, seaming, and 
padding involved in the manufacture of these garments made them 
a costly part of the outfit. Alas for the smock-frock! It was a 
warm and comfortable garment which lent itself to any amount of 
decoration, but it had to go. The last smock-frocked yeoman of 
Peakland died only a short time since, full of years and honour. 
He wore his spotlessly white, richly decorated smock on all occasions, 
and his reverend figure and fine features derived an almost episcopal 
appearance from the now commonly derided garment he wore. 

The dressmaker and corset-maker also did their work on the spot, 
and among minor craftsmen were the tinker, leaden-spoon maker, 
chair-bottomer and clock-cleaner—all which itinerants were successful 
in proportion to their ability as story-tellers. 

JOHN HYDE. 
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WILLIAM COMBE. 


LIFE of William Combe, if carefully written by an unbiassed 

pen, would have been replete with amusement and in- 
struction ; but by unfortunate coincidence, those whose literary 
contributions might have provided interesting material had gone to 
the grave almost simultaneously with himself, and he is now only 
remembered as the author of the “‘ Tours of Dr. Syntax.” 

Mr. J. C. Hotten, it is true, inserted a biography in his edition of 
“Dr, Syntax’s Three Tours” (1869), but that was severely criticised 
in “Notes and Queries,” by a reviewer signing himself W. P., 
according to whose estimate Mr. Hotten’s biography was completely 
inaccurate, but this, we think, is too condemnatory. Mr. Hotten 
certainly was most careless with regard to dates ; he did not even 
procure Combe’s certificate of baptism, which would have cleared 
away many doubtful points in his essay. His assertion, too, that 
Combe was related to the poet Mason is disproved by the words of 
Walpole, Mason’s intimate friend. Mr. Hotten, nevertheless, made 
a spirited reply to his malignant critic, and‘affirmed that his essay was 
based upon a boxful of manuscripts in his possession in the auto- 
graph of Combe. 

William Combe was born in Bristol in the year 1741, and he is 
said to have been the son of a merchant of considerable position, 
but there has always been some doubt as to his parentage. At 
Bristol, a John Coombe was Sheriff in 1738 ; a Henry Coombe was 
Mayor in 1740, and on March 1o in that year he laid the founda- 
tion stone of the Exchange. A Coombe or Combe gave a sum of 
money to the City Library, which was founded about that time. It 
is also stated that one Coombes, made Alderman in 1749, afterwards 
Mayor, who was a partner in a Copper Company in Small Street, 
sold to the Corporation the building that served as the City Mansion 
House. There is another legend that a Coombes or Coomb was 
extolled for suppressing riotous behaviour at John Wesley’s 
preaching. 

Whoever were his parents, it is quite certain that William 
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Combe was carefully nurtured and initiated, and that when old 
enough he was sent to Eton, where he was the contemporary of 
Lord Lyttelton, Fox, and Beckford; thence he matriculated at 
Oxford in 1760 or 1761. At Oxford he yielded to the temptations 
which Alma Mater so thoughtfully provided for her nurslings, and 
the consequence was, he left suddenly, with an accumulation of debts 
and minus a degree. He avails himself of the invitation of his kind 
uncle Alexander, the rich London alderman, to pay a long visit; 
to whom young Combe made himself such a favourite that he got 
his liabilities paid. After a few months’ stay, acting on his uncle’s 
wishes, Combe set out for the Continent and travelled for some 
years in France and Italy. In the latter country he met Sterne, 
then making the second Tour described in the “‘ Sentimental Journey,” 
association with whom would tend to develop that wit and humour 
impregnated in Combe’s nature which runs like a vein through his 
literary productions. 

Combe returns to England a little before his uncle’s death. In 
his will, the alderman entitles Combe his “ godson,” and leaves him 
an annuity of fifty guineas and a legacy of 2,o00/. Gossip was not 
backward in asserting a nearer relationship than that of godson or 
nephew. The alderman certainly had an off-hand way of speaking 
of young Combe, “ This boy is so clever that I ought to have been 
his father, for his real parent isa dolt.” Utterances of this kind 
would be sure to cause remarks of an unpleasant nature, yet it may 
only have meant that the alderman had been on the point of 
marrying his nephew’s mother, and was not used to express an 
illegitimate kinship. 

Young Combe now takes up the profession of the law, but 
whether as solicitor or barrister is not known. His talents and 
culture introduce him to connections in high life, keeping pace with 
which he soon dissipated his fortune. A love of show and dress, 
but neither of drinking nor gaming, was the cause of his embarrass- 
ments. He was a water-drinker, and in those days such an eccen- 
tricity was rare; he lived at an expensive rate in Bury Street, 
St. James’s, and was a visitor at the “Coterie,” a fashionable and 
exclusive assembly room of that day. He was a frequenter of 
watering-places, and came to Bristol Hotwells about the year 
1768, where he affected a most princely way -of living: though a 
bachelor he kept two carriages, several horses, and a large retinue of 
servants. A contemporary states that he was then heavily in debt 
and too proud to ask his father to free him. An extract from Zhe 
Repository will show that Combe told Mr. Ackermann that his 
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fortune was wholly spent in showy living, and he for whom a guinea 
a. week was thought a sufficient provision, on his capital of 2,000/. 
and some expectations, competed for a brief period with the 
D’Orsays and Brummels of his day ; and a most licentious day his 
was, when fine gentlemen indulged in a questionable honesty, a 
practice of mendacity, an indifference to debt, and a laxity of idea 
as to the rights of man in dealing with the other sex. He was tall 
and handsome in person, an elegant scholar, with highly finished 
manners and behaviour. He was generally recognised by the 
appellation of “Count Combe.” 

With a blemished reputation and a burden of debt, Combe’s 
fortunes were now at their lowest ebb. He had been racing along 
the high road that leads to ruin, and he had reached that goal : now 
he was to taste the bitter fruit. He became a teacher of elocution, a 
common soldier, a waiter at Swansea, a cook at Douai College, and 
a private in the French army. Having been surfeited by the swine- 
husks of sensuality, the better part awoke within him: he turned 
from the haunts of vice and infamy and set his face resolutely 
towards his native land and decency of life. From which, being 
once restored, he never after fell away. 

He returned to England about 1771 or 1772, and took up 
authorship as a profession. His first known publication was “A 
Description of Patagonia ” (1774), compiled from the papers of the 
Jesuit Father Falkner. He also wrote “ The Flattering Milliner, or 
a Modern Half-hour,” represented at the Bristol Theatre, September 
11, 1775, for the benefit of Mr. Henderson, but not printed. He is 
stated to have married about this time the mistress of Simon, Lord 
Irnham, who promised him an annuity with her, but cheated him, 
and in revenge he wrote a spirited satire. This was the “ Diaboliad,” 
a poem which excited great attention in the fashionable world : it was 
in two parts, the second of which is inferior to the first. The hero 
and the heroine are generally understood to be a nobleman and 
duchess lately deceased, and it was dedicated to the worst man in 
His Majesty’s dominions: its success encouraged the author to 
follow with the “ Diabolady.” “The Devil on Two Sticks in Eng- 
land” was a continuation of “Le Diable Boiteux” of Le Sage, in 
which many distinguished characters in England were introduced, 
and the whole entitles him to the name of the English Le Sage 
which some have been pleased to confer on him, though his are far 
inferior to Le Sage’s works. The early intimacy with Sterne gave 
rise to letters supposed to have been written by Yorick and Eliza. 
He had been obliged to live within the “rules” of the King’s Bench 
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prison before 1780, when he published the “spurious letters of 
the late Lord Lyttelton,” being those of Thomas, the second 
Baron, famous as the wicked lord and as the hero of a well- 
known ghost story. The genuineness of these letters has been 
contended for by a writer in the “ Quarterly Review,” who partly 
bases upon them an argument identifying Junius as Lord Lyttelton. 
They are admirably written, and in a much more elevated strain of 
thought than most of Combe’s compositions. During the next 
eight or nine years Combe produced nothing of importance. In 
1789 he made his first appearance as a political pamphleteer in a 
“Letter from a Country Gentleman to an M.P.,” with an answer by 
the writer himself, showing how speedily he had taken up the stock 
tricks of his new calling. His connection with Pitt and pension of 
200/, a year may have commenced at this time. Other pamphlets 
followed ; he edited a number of publications and became engaged 
on the staff of the Zimes (1803), losing his pension on the entry of 
the Addington Ministry into power. For the next five or six years 
he appears to have been fully occupied with journalism, and in a 
“letter to Marianne” there are constant references to late hours at 
the office. 

In Crabbe Robinson’s Diary (i. 292) there is this entry :—“ There 
is another person belonging to the period, who is a character 
certainly worth writing about; indeed, I have known few to be 
compared with him. I first noticed in Walter’s parlour a remarkably 
fine old gentleman, tall, with stately figure and handsome face. He 
did not appear to work much with his pen, but was chiefly a con- 
sulting man. When Walter was away he used to be more at the 
office and to decide in the dernier ressort. His name was William 
Combe.” 

After Mr. Combe’s death there appeared in Ackermann’s Refosi- 
tory of Arts the whole of his letter to Jean-Jacques Rousseau, headed 
by this note from the editor : 

“ The following letter is extracted from the MS. papers of the 
late William Combe, Esq., to whose pen Zhe Repository has been 
indebted for many of its papers. It is addressed to Rousseau, 
whose aversion to society, we might almost say misanthropy, is well 
known, evidently to awaken in his bosom more kindly feelings, and 
to reconcile him with his species. Whether it has ever appeared in 
print we have no means of ascertaining ; as a relic worthy of the 
author of Dr. Syntax, our subscribers will, we are confident, be 
gratified with its preservation in our Miscellany.” 
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This letter is of importance as showing the religious element in 
the character of Combe. 


He was a man, not without learning, 

Not without sincerity of speech and manners ; 
He lived not without piety towards God, 

Nor without a full sense of the Almighty power, 
But indeed not without many sins ; 

Yet not without a hope of salvation 

From the mercy of the Lord. 


The sincerity of his repentance is to be believed ; surely every 
allowance can be made for those weaknesses of old age which his 
traducers have tried to convert into sins. 

Within the last few years of his life, about 1803-4, Ackermann 
produced his “ Poetical Magazine,” for which Rowlandson had 
offered a series of plates depicting the varied fortunes of a touring 
schoolmaster. Ackermann, who continued to be a generous friend 
to Combe till his last moments, applied to him to supply the letter- 
press of the illustrations, and this led to a connection between the 
author arid artist which may be said to form the chief event of 
Combe’s literary career. Under the liberal patronage of Mr. Acker- 
mann, he brought forth a work which became very popular and 
attractive, under the title of “The Schoolmaster’s Tour.” It made 
the fortunes of the magazine, and was reprinted in 1812 under the 
title of the “Tour of Dr. Syntax in search of the Picturesque,” a 
royal octavo volume, one guinea. The.success of this volume led 
to further collaborations between Combe and Rowlandson. Mrs. 
Syntax having joined the majority at the end of the first “Tour,” a 
“Second Tour in search of Consolation ” appeared in the “ Poetical 
Magazine ” in 1820, in similar style to the “ First.” A “Third Tour 
in search of a Wife,” was brought out in 1821. Both these passed 
through several editions, but both in point and interest they are 
distinctly inferior to the first Tour, which will ever rank amongst the 
most humorous productions of British literature. 

The author states in the Preface :—“ An etching or a drawing was 
sent to me every month, and I composed a certain number of pages 
in verse, in which of course the subject of the design was included ; 
the rest depended upon what would be the subject of the second, 
and in this manner in a great measure the artist continued the 
designing and I continued writing till a work containing near ten 
thousand lines was produced ; the artist and writer having no 
personal communication with or knowledge of each other.” 

A writer who had known Combe states that he used “ regularly to 
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pin up the sketch against a screen of his apartment in King’s Bench 
and write off his verses as the printer wanted them.” The title took 
the public fancy. 

It is doubtful whether the Tours of Dr. Syntax would have 
obtained such successful popularity without Rowlandson’s plates, 
from which we best remember Syntax preaching in Somerdon 
Church, in wig, gown, and bands, the rustic congregation in different 
attitudes around him, the kindly Squire and Madame Worthy 
occupying the manorial pew, with their retainers behind them. 
Always excepting the First Tour, much of Combe’s verse is sad 
doggerel, and Syntax, despite of considerable humour and kindliness, 
is apt to tire with his endless moralisings. 

Some readers may not think a few quotations from the master- 
piece of this almost forgotten poet amiss. 

Syntax, though only a poor curate, is a D.D., and as clever as 
books can make him. He marries a wife and keeps a school, but 
preferment does not fall to him: he gets leaner and poorer. While 
gloomily reflecting, he is suddenly fired by a golden scheme : 


The Doctor, ’midst his rumination, 

Was waken’d by a visitation 

Which troubles many a poor man’s life— 
The visitation of his wife. 

Good Mrs. Syntax was a lady 

Ten years, perhaps, beyond her hey-day ; 
The love of power she never lost, 

As Syntax found it to his cost, 

Whene’er enraged by some disaster, 
She’d shake the boys, and cuff the master, 
And if we list to country tales, 

She sometimes would enforce her nails. 


He imparts to her his ambition, by which she is likewise 
fascinated, for why should not Syntax, like their neighbour Dr. 
Pompous, fill the empty purse by means of his pen and pencil? He 
artfully appeals to her femininity : 


** While you in silks and muslins fine 

The grocer’s wife shall far outshine, 

And neighb’ring folks be forced to own, 

In this fair town you give the ton.” 

**Oh ! tell me,” cried the smiling dame, 

‘* Tell me this golden road to fame ; 

You charm my heart, you quite delight it.” 
‘*¢ T’11 make a Tour—and then Ill write it ; 
You well know what my pen can do 

And I'll employ my pencil too.” 
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Spousy packs his wallet, and she furnishes him with a purse of 
one-pound notes. Grizzle is saddled and brought to the door ; he 


mounts and starts for the Lakes: 


** Good luck ! good luck !” she loudly cried, 
“Vale ! O vale!” he replied. 


Syntax trots away: at the sight of the steeple he mutters an 


angry say: 


‘¢ That thankless parent, Mother Church, 
Has ever left me in the lurch ; 

And while so many fools are seen 

To strut a Rector or a Dean, 

I’ve in her vineyard labour’d hard, 

And what has been my lean reward ? 

I’ve kept the hive, and made the honey, 
While the drones pocketted the money. 
New prospects open to my view, 

So, thankless Mother Church, adieu ! ” 


Now begins a series of adventures only to be compared to those 
of the Knight of the Rueful Countenance immortalised by Cervantes. 
Syntax loses his way and is attacked by three ruffians, who rob him 
and tie him with cords toa tree; he rails against fate for a long 
while, when the sound of trotting horses makes sweet music to his 
ear. Don Quixote felt not greater delight when first he espied 
Dulcinea del Toboso than did Syntax at the sight of two fair 
palfreys each bearing a comely dame. They free him, soothe his 
grief, and satisfy his hunger from their well-filled panniers, which is 
as manna in the wilderness to the famished divine. They put him 
in the right way to reach a good inn: arriving there, he sends the 
bellman round to cry Grizzle, who, poor beast, is recovered but with 
cropt ears and dock’d tail. The Hostess spreads her fairest cheer, to 
which he does justice, sooth’d by her winning chat. Her bill next 
morning dismays him, and there ensues a fierce debate : 


SYNTAX 


‘Good woman, here your bill retake, 
And, pri’thee some abatement make ; 
I could not such demands afford 
Were I a bishop or a lord, 
This paper fills me with affright ; 
I surely do not read aright, 
For at the bottom here I see, 
The enormous total—one pound three.” 
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HOSTEss 
‘** The charges all are fairly made ; 
If you will eat, I must be paid. 
Besides, I took you in at night, 
Just ’scap’d from robbers——” 


SYNTAX 


‘« That’s true, 
And now I’m to be robbed by you.” 


HOSTESS 
‘*T took you in last night, I say——” 


SYNTAX 


** Tis true ; and if this bill I pay, 
You'll take me in again to-day.” 


HOstTEss 


‘*T gave you all my choicest cheer, 
The best of meat, the best of beer. 
Tis cheap as dirt, for well I know 
4 How things with hungry curates go, 
a And I profess that I am loth 
ie To deal unkindly with the cloth.” 


SYNTAX 
‘« Dear Mrs. Syntax, how she’d vapour 
Were she to see this curious paper. 
I wish that she were here to greet you, 
In your own fashion she would meet you ; 
With looks as fierce and voice as shrill, 
She’d make you, mistress, change your bill. 
Here, if you’ll take one half the amount 
We'll quickly settle the account. 
There is your money, do you see? 
And let us part in charity.” 


HOostTEss 


** Well, as a charitable deed, 
: T’ll e’en consent—so mount your steed, 
And on your journey straight proceed.” 


bs Syntax pursues his journey, is entertained by his College, he 
F spends a varied time. Multitudinous are the adventures which 
14 befall him now. He strikes up a friendship with the genial Squire 
and Madame Hearty, who entertain him long and hospitably at the 
Hall. The poor lean scholar expands with the goodly cheer their 
well-filled larder and wine-cellar afford. His spirits rise and sing 
within him, as reflected in his verse. His fame reaches Squire 
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Worthy, who also is glad to entertain wit and learning. The 
“Tour” is written : at a race-course Syntax is introduced to a noble 
Lord of some literary fame, He reads his “Tour” aloud to my 
Lord, who gives him a letter to his bookseller, to whom Syntax 
repairs :— 

‘¢ Go, call your master,” Syntax said 

To an attendant on the trade, 

‘¢ Tell him that a D.D. is here.” 

The lad then answered with a sneer, 

‘To no D.D. will he appear ; 

He would not come for all the knowledge 

Of Oxford or of Cambridge College ; 

I cannot go, as I’m a sinner, 

I dare not interrupt his dinner. ” 


A stormy scene—Syntax scolds : 


The master, who had filled his crop 

In a smart room behind the shop, 

On hearing a loud angry voice 

Came forth to know what caused the noise. 

He was a man whose ample paunch 
- Was made of mutton ham and haunch, { 

And when he saw the shrivelled form 4 

Of Syntax, he began to storm. 


ET. 


BOKSELLER 


‘¢T wish to know, sir, what you mean 
By kicking up, sir, such a scene.” | 


SYNTAX 


«© My errand was to bid you look 
With care and candour at this book, 
And tell me whether you think fit 
To buy, or print, or publish it ; 

*Tis formed the curious to allure, ‘ 
In short, good man, it is a Tour.” § 


BOOKSELLER 


‘* A Tour indeed ! I’ve had enough 

Of Tours, and such like flimsy stuff ; 

We can get Tours—don’t make wry faces— 
From those who never saw the places. 

I know a man who has the skill 

To make you books of Tours at will ; 
And from his garret in Moorfields 

Can see what every country yields : 

So if you please you may retire 

And throw your Book into the fire : 

You need not grin, my friend, nor vapour, 
I would not buy it for waste paper.” 
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SYNTAX 


*¢ Blockhead ! and is it thus you treat 
The men by whom you drink and eat ? 
Do you not know, and must I tell ye, 
*Tis they fill out your monstrous belly ? 
Yes, booby, from such skulls as mine 
You lap your soup and drink your wine, 
Without one single ray of sense 

But what relates to pounds and pence. 
When humble authors come to sue 
(Those very men that pamper you), 
You feel like Jove in all his pride, 
With Juno squatting by his side.” 


BOOKSELLER 


** How dare you, villain, to defame 
My dearest wife’s unsully’d name ? 

The Parson joined our hands at Bow ; 
As for Miss Juno, she’s a harlot, 

You foul-mouthed and malicious varlet, 
A prostitute who well is known 

To all the rakes about the town.” 


SYNTAX 


‘** Have done, have done! pray read that letter, 
And then I think you'll treat me better.” 


BOOKSELLER 


‘¢ Sir, had you shown that letter first, 
My very belly would have burst ; 

But in this world wherein we live, 
We must forget, sir, and forgive. 

My Lord speaks highly of your merit, 
As of the talents you inherit. 

He writes himself supremely well ; 
His works are charming, for they sell. 
His lordship here expressly says 

Your work transcends his utmost praise, 
Desires the printing may commence, 
And he’ll be bound for the expense. 

A work like this must not be stinted, 
Two thousand copies shall be printed ; 
And if you please ——” 


SYNTAX 


‘* T cannot stay, 
We'll talk of this another day.” 
Thus (such are this world’s odds and ends), 
Though foes they meet—they parted friends. 
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The book is printed, and is a success. Syntax returns at last to 
receive the embraces and congratulations of Spousy : 


SYNTAX 


** The fatted calf I trust you’ve slain, 
To welcome Syntax home again.” 


Mrs. SYNTAX 


** No,” she replied, ‘‘ no fatted calf. 
We have a better thing by half ; 
For with an expectation big, 

On your return we killed a pig ; 
And a rich hazlet by the fire 

Will give you all you can desire ; 
The sav’ry meat myself will baste 
And suit it to my dearie’s taste.” 


SyNTAX 


** And wheresoe’er I’m doomed to roam, 
I still shall say that home is home ! ” 


The good luck soon repeats itself. A letter arrives from Squire 
Worthy announcing that his parish priest has succumbed to a broken 
crown received while cudgel-playing, and appointing Syntax to the 
vacant benefice. 

Subsequently Combe produced two poems entitled “‘ The English 
Dance of Death ” and the “ Dance of Life,” which were written with 
the same spirit, humour, and knowledge of mankind that charac- 
terised his other works. His last poem was “The History of 
Johnny Quae Genus, the Little Foundling of Dr. Syntax.” Each of 
these works is illustrated by some admirable prints from the designs 
of Mr. Rowlandson. 

Innumerable were the books of taste and science which were 
submitted to his revision, and of which others had the reputation. 
Besides many contributions to the periodical press, he wrote over two 
hundred biographical sketches and seventy-three sermons. So long 
known in the literary world, it is certainly remarkable that during 
his life nothing appeared under his name. It is to be noted as a 
point in his favour that his pen was free from vice. 

In his prime Combe was remarkable for a graceful person and 
elegant manners. Poverty lost him a wide circle of acquaintances, 
and to this he alludes in his letter to Rousseau, ‘‘ When we first knew 
each other, I was surrounded by a crowded throng, who called them- 
selves my friends ; my friends they were while Fortune rode in my 
chariot with me.” Increasing age deprived him of something of his 
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former distinguished appearance, but to the end of his life he 
retained the charms of an elegant, entertaining, and instructive con- 
versation, combined with a calm and agreeable temper. He possessed 
musical knowledge and taste, and formerly sang in a very pleasant 
manner. He was indeed remarkably abstemious, drinking nothing 
but water till the last few weeks of his life, when wine was recom- 
mended to him as a medicine. But though a mere water-drinker, 
his spirit at the social board kept pace with that of the company. 

The Bristol Observer of July 16, 1823, prints the following 
remarks about this highly favoured humorist as given by a gentleman, 
one of his contemporaries, during his residence at Bristol Hotwells, 
which place he visited about the year 1768: “ He was of strikingly 
distinguished appearance, an elegant scholar, with most accomplished 
behaviour and deportment. He kept a baronial retinue, though a 
bachelor. He had resided abroad many years, and it was said that 
he was the son of a London merchant who left him a fortune, which 
he wasted, and then commenced authorship. He was generally 
recognised by the appellation of ‘Count Combe.’ ” 

“From another quarter,” says the same respectable journal, “ we 
have been told that a gentleman once gave Mr. Combe the friendly 
hint that his sister-in-law, a lady possessing a fortune of £40,000, 
‘might with ease be wooed, and without pains be won.’ But this 
suggestion the ‘Count’ spurned from him contemptuously. The 
lady soon after became the prize of a soldier of seemingly more 
precarious fortune, who, we believe, long survived her—an exampl 
of greater prudence and circumspection than he by whom she was 
rejected !” 

As an example of his powers of conversation, the late Dr. Estlin 
related that a friend once met Mr. Combe walking in Tyndall’s Park 
with a young lady under each arm—if we hear the anecdote correctly, 
Miss Galton and Miss Hannah More—both of whom were in tears. 
“Tn the name of Heaven, Combe!” exclaimed his friend at their next 
meeting, “ what have you been saying to those poor girls with whom 
I met you the other day, to produce such distress?” ‘ What distress 
—when ?” enquired the “ Count,” in a tone of alarm at the imputa- 
tion. On his memory being brought home to the fact he rejoined, 
“Oh! nothing at all—some melancholy tale of imagination, trumped 
up to suit their palate and diversify the scene. But of the pearly 
drops I was not such a keen observer as yourself.” 

We ought not to conclude without noticing the firm reliance 
which Mr. Combe placed in religion, and his belief in a future 
existence. That these serious impressions were of early growth in 
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his mind, we are authorised to believe from many passages in his 
works, One of his first productions, ‘‘ The Philosopher in Bristol,” 
is a confirmation of this opinion. 

His first wife died in 1814; he married, secondly, Charlotte 
Hadfield, sister of Mrs. Cosway, who was possessed of genial tastes 
and talents. There were no children from either marriage. An 
adopted son offended him by marrying Olivia Serres, the so-called 
“ Princess Olive of Cumberland.” 

For over forty years Combe lived “ within the rules of the Bench,” 
and does not seem to have greatly cared to change his situation. He 
died in his apartments, Lambeth Road, on June roth, 1823, in his 
eighty-second year. 

CHARLES WILKINS. 
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“A PIECE OF LAND ON THE 
EAST SIDE OF GREEN PARK.” 


ERY few are aware that the whole of Green Park is not free 
to the public, in other words that a part of it is in private 
occupation. But suchis the case. If we walk down from Piccadilly 
to the Mall along the east side of Green Park, along what used to 
be known as the Queen’s Walk (because in 1730 Queen Caroline, 
the wife of George II., caused the Board of Works to prepare a 
private walk in Upper St. James’s Park, as Green Park was then 
called, for the Queen and the royal family to divert themselves in 
the spring), we shall pass on our left, beginning with Walsingham 
House and ending with Stafford House, about eighteen houses, 
some of them the grandest and most palatial, and some the most 
famous in London. These houses, it seems, are for the most part 
freehold properties ; but Stafford House is leased at 758/ by the 
Duke of Sutherland from the Crown, and the next to it, of those 
facing the Green Park, Clarence House, is practically a part of the 
Palace of St. James. What is peculiar about these houses is that 
the garden within the rails in each case is a separate holding, and 
each occupant is a leaseholder from the Crown for his garden, and 
in some cases for bow windows and cellars. This last fact enables 
us to trace a little of the history of this row of mansions, in “ one of 
the most beautiful situations in Europe for health, convenience, 
and beauty, and combining together the advantages of town and 
country.” 

Looking through an old official report, one hundred years old, 
the other day, I came upon some particulars of leases, granted to 
well-known men for the most part; and each plot referred to the 
gardens attached to these mansions facing the Green Park, each 
description beginning with the words, “ A piece of land on the east 
side of Green Park.” At that time Godolphin House, chen on the 
site of the present Stafford House, was let to Frederick, Duke of 
York, and the lease was for 98 years and 222 days from August 26, 
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1807, but appears to be for the whole site. For the rest, here are 
the particulars of some, all leased for 99 years from April 5, 1796. 
To William Morton Pitt, 13/. 3s. 3¢.; to Francis, Lord Romney, 
54 4s.; Sampson, Lord Eardley, 12/7. 17s. 3¢.; Edmund, Earl 
of Cork, 74 16s. 3d.; James, Marquis of Salisbury, 1o/ 7s. 7d.; 
Thomas, Lord Dundas, 9/ 2s.; Sir John Hort, Bart., 4/4 145.; 
Charles, Lord Yarborough, 7/. 9s. 5d.; Henry, Lord Viscount Gage, 
84 16s. 8d. ; Geo. Venables, Lord Vernon (in trust), 84 os. 8d. ; 
Francis, Earl of Moira (in trust), afterwards Marquis of Hastings, 
a1Z 3s., and 5/. 1s. 6d.; Robert, Lord Carrington, 347; and the 
executors of Noel, Lord Berwick, 394 10s. For 99 years also, 
but dating from 1797, there was a similar agreement with George 
John, Earl Spencer, at 1154; and Francis, Duke of Bridgewater, 
at 694 For the shorter period of 35 years from February 17, 1796, 
there were also (for No. 22 St. James’s Place) Aubrey, Duke 
of St. Albans, at 114 16s. 7d., 54 1s. 3d. and for bay windows 
114, 2s.; and with Geo. Capel, Lord Viscount Malden, 34/ 7s. 
These gentlemen seem to have been in possession of these 
eighteen mansions at the end of the eighteenth century, and each 
was a tenant of the Crown, most of them becoming so for “a 
piece of land on the east side of Green Park,” in order to secure a 
garden. 

It is probable that the occupation of mansions such as those 
facing the Green Park is less liable to changes than most house 
property in the metropolis; but even such palatial property is 
subject to the law that “time tries all,” and in the course of a 
century that law is observed to act amid the least migratory of 
London’s householders and owners. Three streets are concerned 
with the property in question. Beginning with Arlington Street, 
from the Piccadilly end, we find now, either as leaseholders of the 
gardens in question, or in occupation of them, Lord Wimborne, Mr. 
Van de Weyer, the Marquis of Salisbury, the Marquis of Zetland, 
Mrs. Lawson Johnston, the Earl of Yarborough, and Lord North ; in 
St. James's Place, Mr. Christie Miller, Mr. Max Michaelis, the Earl 
of Wemyss and March, Sir Robert Jardine, Bart., Baron de Forest, 
Lord Wolverton, and Earl Spencer ; and in Cleveland Square, 
Bridgewater House is the Ear! of Ellesmere’s town residence. The 
fixtures and the changes are alike eloquent. Families which are 
still occupying the same houses are, of course, some of the best 
known in the realm—the Salisbury, Spencer, Zetland, Yarborough, 
and Ellesmere (Bridgewater). Among the changes the chief is the 
purchase of Stafford House by the house of Sutherland from the 
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Duke of York, while the wear of time is found in the intrusion of 
some occupants whose names are known to few beyond their neigh- 
bours. 

The economic history of these leases of gardensis very instructive. 
During the last decade of the eighteenth century there was much 
dissatisfaction with the management of the Crown Estate as a whole, 
and the subject received the attention of Parliament. The Surveyor- 
General, Mr. John Fordyce, in his first report, as a consequence of 
this, remarks that previous to 1796 the Crown had been in the habit 
of allowing the proprietors of houses facing the Green Park to enclose 
small pieces of ground from the Park at only a few shillings the 
year. Steps were then taken to place this matter on a more regular 
and businesslike footing, with such results as we saw above, the 
leases granted bringing in some 4oo/. a year in the aggregate, 
Stafford House is rented at a sum which has been referred to already, 
but it may be added that the present lease will lapse in the near 
future. That, however, is a rent charged for the site as a whole ; 
but we are here concerned chiefly with the gardens, part of the 
Green Park. The leases of most of these have been renewed of 
late years. For 8/. 16s. 8d. Lord North’s lease of 80 years from 
April 5, 1895, substitutes 40/, The Earl of Yarborough, instead of 
74. 9s. 5a.,as before, pays 357. Sir John Pender’s representatives, for 
18 Arlington Street, instead of 14 guineas, pay 154 only. The 
Marquis of Zetland pays 37/. instead of 9/ 2s.; and the Marquis 
of Salisbury 44/. instead of 10/. 7s. 7d. For the garden to No. 21 
Mr. Van de Weyer pays 27/ instead of 7/. 16s. 3d.; and Lord 
Wimborne pays 60/. instead of 12/. 17s. 3d. In St. James’s Place, 
where one or two of the smaller houses have been divided, Mr. 
Christie Miller pays 55/. instead of 2t/. 3s. for No. 21; Earl 
Spencer, for his mansion’s garden, pays 260/. now; and Lord 
Wolverton is for that for No. 26 subject to 1257. instead of 34/. in 
a previous lease. Finally, Lord Ellesmere, for the garden to Bridge- 
water House, pays 182/, now. In some of these cases it is evident 
that during the century in question the reserved rents here specified 
have been zeadjusted for various reasons; but whereas in 1803 
Mr. Fordyce was congratulating the Treasury that he had arranged 
for rents of 400/ for gardens to eighteen houses, it is now found 
that eleven of them only have to pay 780/. under leases of recent 
date. Some of the gardens are quite small, while those to Spencer 
and Bridgewater Houses are comparatively large for London houses ; 
but at the moment we are looking at the 780/. a year rent for these 
gardens in contrast to the rents which should be deemed sufficient 
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for purposes of cultivation, and so find an instructive instance of the 
history of land value in London. 

Of course, the social associations of these gardens and houses 
are very many and most varied. In this place, however, it is 
impossible to do more than to touch one or two of the most famous. 
And I must choose them apart from the great aristocratic names 
with which this quarter is indissolubly connected. The persistence 
of the Salisbury and the Spencer families is a fact of too obvious a 
kind, though much might be gleaned and retailed about such families 
in relation to the Green Park neighbourhood. Let us, however, turn 
to No. 25 St. James’s Place, and note that there Sir Francis Burdett 
—whose daughter is with us still—lived at one time during his most 
chequered career, and there he died in January 1844. But most 
famous of all is No. 22 St. James’s Place, at one time belonging to the 
Duke of St. Albans, for it was, until December 1855, the residence 
of “ Poet Rogers.” How often have the bow windows, which these 
leases recounted, been shown as marking Rogers’s house! Lord 
Byron in his Journal said: “If you enter Rogers’s house, his 
drawing room, his library, you of yourself say, This is not the dwelling 
of acommon mind. There is not a gem, a coin, a book thrown 
aside on his chimney-piece, his sofa, his table, that does not bespeak 
an almost fastidious elegance in the possessor.” Bunsen in his 
“Memoirs” said: “I had a delightful dinner party at Rogers’s 
yesterday ; all quite in the style of a rich Roman of the time of 
Augustus—original drawings of Raphael, &c., after dinner, vases 
before. The beautiful Titians, &c., of the dining-room ingeniously 
lighted so that the table alone was in the shade.” And Hayward, 
in his “ Selected Essays,” says: “It was there too that Byron’s 
intimacy with Moore commenced over that famous mess of potatoes 
and vinegar ; that Madame de Staél, after a triumphant argument 
with Macintosh, was (as recorded by Byron) ‘well-ironed’ by 
Sheridan ; that Sydney Smith at dinner with Walter Scott, Campbell, 
Moore, Wordsworth, and Washington Irving, declared that he and 
Irving, if the only prose writers, were not the only prosers in that 
company.” With that view of Rogers, as the Mzcenas of London 
in the first half of the eighteenth century, I must conclude these 
notes of some “ pieces of land on the east side of Green Park.” 


W. M. J. WILLIAMS. 


OD. Lata 
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ON SLEEP. 


os ONLY know that while I am asleep I have neither fear nor 

hope, nor trouble norglory. Blessings light on him who first 
invented sleep ! It covers a man all over, body and mind, like a cloak : 
it is meat to the hungry, drink to the thirsty, heat to the cold, and 
cold to the hot: it is the coin that can purchase all things: the 
balance that makes the shepherd equal with the king, the fool with 
the wise man. It has only one fault, as I have heard say, which 
is, that it looks like death ; for between the sleeper and the corpse 
there is but little to choose.” 

So spake honest Sancho, prince of proverbial philosophers and 
faithful squire to the ingenious Knight of La Mancha. 

Of course, sleep, so universal a phenomenon, and a condition in 
which so much of our existence is passed, has received its due share 
of comment from poet and prose writer alike, and a volume would be 
required to contain their similes and philosophising ; but the number 
of ideas is very limited. Rest, forgetfulness, oblivion, helplessness, 
dreams, and the likeness to death—the soundest sleep of all— 
they go not beyond these. Friend Sancho has fairly covered the 
ground. 

Sleep, like so many other common things, is difficult to define. 
It is, after all, very much a question of degree. The deep sleep 
of the tired hunter, or of the man exhausted by pain or toil, and 
the momentary oblivion that a stuffy church and a dry sermon will 
occasionally produce, are very different conditions, and yet they are 
both sleep. 

Take a daily illustration. Paterfamilias has turned from the 
dinner-table to his easy-chair by the fire, and has settled himself 
comfortably with his newspaper; soon the active chemistry of 
digestion, aided by the restful attitude, produces the usual effect—the 
reading flags, the eyelids gently close, the paper flutters from the 
relaxed fingers, the head sinks on the chest or cushion, the breathing 
becomes slower, and perhaps a drone, more or less musical, comes 
with monotonous regularity fiom the paternal nose. Pater is asleep, 
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enjoying his forty winks ; but consciousness is not lost—a playful 
remark on the unromantic appearance of a half-open mouth will 
cause a smile and the closing of the lips, a simple question (requiring 
no effort of memory or otherwise) will elicit a monosyllabic reply, 
and the nap goes on. Yet this is sleep ; and the best proof is that 
even a few minutes of such light slumber is followed by a distinct 
sense of refreshment. 

The most workable definition of sleep (although not the latest) 
appears to be that of the late Dr. Carpenter, in these words: “ That 
state of suspension of the sensory and motor functions which appears 
to alternate in all animals with the active condition of those functions, 
and which may be made to give place to it by the agency of appro- 
priate impressions upon the sensory nerves.” Observe, it is the 
suspension of the sensory and motor functions only, not of the 
organic (concerned with respiration, circulation, &c.) ; ‘hese Nature is 
too wise to trust us with. 

Fancy what would happen (in these days of fierce competition) to 
us struggling mortals if, in addition to our manifold other cares, we had 
the added responsibility of having to look after our organic functions ! 
Picture a portly stockbroker who has been spending anxious, 
perhaps sleepless, nights of calculations for rise or fall, &c.; as he 
stands “where merchants most do congregate” he is observed to 
stagger and fall; his friends rush up, to find him done with “ bulls” 
and “ bears,” dead ; and one remarks, “ Poor old beggar ! I thought 
this would come some day. He always was so careless. Evidently 
forgotten to wind his heart up.” 

Until recent years nothing was known of the physiology of sleep, 
and most mistaken notions prevailed about it. Because rosy-gilled 
old gentlemen, with bull-necks and much given to the pleasures of 
the table, rounded off a life of gorging and guzzling with the death- 
sleep of apoplexy, it was assumed that “determination of blood to 
the head” was the proximate cause of sleep. 

But Donders upset this false assumption in 1854, and in 1860 
Mr. Durham, of Guy’s Hospital, by a series of careful experiments 
and observations, showed that the full brain was a preventive of 
sleep, and that blood-pressure within the skull must be diminished 
and the brain comparatively bloodless before healthy and refreshing 
slumber comes to steep our senses in forgetfulness. Mr. Durham, 
in a letter to me some little time before his death, said that further 
observation had only confirmed his views, and that he hoped soon to 
rewrite and expand his essay. This hope, unfortunately, was not 
fulfilled, but his views are now universally accepted. 
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This, of course, is not the place for entering into any physio- 
logical account of the order in which the brain centres, one after 
another, are invaded until complete tranquillity is reached. But as 
certain mental phenomena connected with sleep are to be mentioned, 
and I hope to say something of that dread complaint of our time— 
sleeplessness, it seems desirable to glance for a moment at the 
subject of healthy sleep generally. 

Sleep is the condition in which the waste of our waking hours is 
repaired. Every breath we draw, every voluntary or involuntary use 
of our muscles, leads to molecular destruction of tissue, and this can- 
not go on unceasingly without a fatal expenditure of force. Rest 
from labour is the universal law of Nature; and she also demands 
periodicity and proportion in that rest. Even the heart, that wonderful 
pump, far transcending anything that human engineering can devise, 
which goes on for 70, 80, 90, 100 years, working night and day, has 
its own appointed time for rest and repair. Young, in the opening 
of the “ Night Thoughts,” sums it all up tersely and beautifully: 


Tired Nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep ! 


Given the proper conditions for sleep, the absence of all sensory 
stimuli, darkness, and silence, vision first succumbs. 

The eyelids close, the pupils contract, the more effectually to 
shield the retina, and on waking they suddenly relax. Who has not 
observed the stare with which the sleeper opens his eyes, as though 
in lifelong amazement at the daily miracle of resurrection to life ? 

Hearing seems to go next, but this, “ with a difference,” is much 
modified by habit, &c. The man who goes to live in a house close 
to the railway at first awakes at every train, but soon the express 
may thunder under his window with its shrillest whistle-shriek and 
the habituated sleeper notices it not. The roar of the London 
streets keeps the country cousin awake, and the absence of this 
familiar sound causes the Londoner in the country to toss restlessly, 
although surrounded by “all appliances and means to boot.” In 
sound sleep the hearing proves a very difficult sense to arouse. 
Expectancy here operates curiously—the sound we expect we hear 
even in sound sleep. As Dr. Carpenter points out (“Mental Physio- 
logy”) the surgeon hears the first shake of the wire of his night-bell, 
while the cries of a fractious baby in the room are unnoticed ; while 
his wife neither hears the night-bell nor her husband getting up and 
going out, but the slightest whimper from her little one wakes her on 
the instant. 

Smell is not easy to arouse in sleep. Soft, pleasant odours (the 
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lavender-scented sheets in a farmhouse, or the perfume of the 
jessamine or wallflower stealing through the open window) conduce 
to sleep, while strong and pungent odours cause waking. Re- 
member this, ye romancists, who permit your villains to bring the 
chloroform-saturated kerchief to the mouth and nose of the sleeping 
victim. 

Of ¢aste as affected by sleep we can obviously know very little, 
because any observation of the sleeper as to this can only be a 
waking and remembering ; but we all know that in dreamland we 
often taste with a less sophisticated palate than we bring to waking 
meals. 

Touch is the most active of our senses during sleep, and this is 
doubtless Nature’s provision for securing a measure of safety to the 
sleeper. A strong light in the room, or even on the face, a loud 
noise, &c., might fail to wake the sleeper, but a touch (mot expected, 
a good rough shaking may then be required) will act at once. And 
the sense of touch is the most vivid in dreams. How often in the 
visions of our bed have we not fe/ the warm, clinging grasp of the 
dear little hand that will never again clasp ours on this side the 
veil? 

The notable general changes in sleep are that the pulse slows 
down, the heart-beats dropping by ten to twenty in the minute; the 
respiration becomes slower and shallower, and also drops four or five in 
the same time. The temperature of the body drops from o's to 2° 
F. below the waking heat, and reaches its lowest at three or four hours 
after midnight. This is the time when we are most susceptible of 
chills, injury from malaria, &c., and is also the time when death 
most frequently ends exhausting illness. 

Now comes the question, How much of this recuperative cessa- 
tion from waking activity is required for health? How much sleep do 
we need? In infancy, childhood, and youth a great deal is required ; 
and again as we reach the evening of life the need of sleep becomes 
once more greater ; but how about middle-age and the time of man- 
hood’s vigour? Here no hard-and-fast rule exists ; but seven or eight 
hours at least out of the twenty-four may be taken asthe norm. There 
have been men of active habits who, for years together, have found 
four hours sufficient ; but these are the exceptions. Others can only 
do good work with an allowance of ten or more hours. All depends 
on personal constitution and the capacity for taking the requisite 
sleep at any hour of the day or night. 

Eminent statesmen, mistimed by the prolonged parliamentary 
sittings nowadays, are known, whatever their time for retiring, to 
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give orders that they shall not be disturbed for eight or nine hours. 
Perhaps Sir William Jones’s answer is as good as any, only substituting 
* work” for “law”: 


Seven hours to law, to soothing slumber seven, 
Ten to the world allot, and all to heaven. 


In Sir Edward Coke’s (another lawyer) couplet it runs : 


Six hours to sleep. 


I suppose it would be held generally that dreaming, while the 
most common, is on the whole the most interesting mental 
phenomenon connected with sleep, somnambulism and the doing 
of certain automatic acts not concerning the bulk of mankind. 
But dreams we all have at some time of our lives. 

It is a moot point whether dreams—conscious mental activity 
during sleep—coincide with sound sleep, with light sleep, or with 
the transition period between sleep and waking. The general belief 
is that profound sleep is dreamless ; on the other hand, Sir William 
Hamilton maintains that dreaming accompanies all sleep, but that 
the dreams are forgotten on returning to consciousness. However 
this may be, the ordinary waking inhibition and control of ideas is 
certainly lost in sleep. The imagination takes the bit between its 
teeth, as it were, and runs riot. Nothing seems improbable to us in 
our dreaming moments. We do things with more than complacency 
that we are quite conscious (even in sleep) we should be horrified at 
were our moral mentor not also asleep. 

But, oh! what purely zsthetic and intellectual delights go with 
our dreams at times! The coast-born lad or man, who loves the 
sea and all connected with it, although “in populous city pent” 
and hundreds of miles from sight of a wave, can in the fairy-world of 
dreams see and revel in such scenes of beauty, loveliest rock-pools, 
busy with marine life, and “‘ exceeding magnifical ” with their glisten- 
ing sandy floors and walls of gently waving seaweed (should we not call 
them flowers ?) ; he can sniff the briny air and feel the salt breath of 
old Neptune on hands and face and lips. Indeed, dreams of this sort 
are such a delight that we awake with a pang to realise that they are 
but the phantasms of imagination, that they ‘dissolve and, like 
this insubstantial pageant faded, leave not a rack’ behind.” 

Dreams, doubtless, all have a mental or physical suggestion to 
start them. They are determined by our latest reading, or thought, 
or conversation before going to sleep ; or by the physical accident of 
the moment. The clothes slip from our feet, and forthwith we are 
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standing barefoot in the snow or wading in an icy stream ; your 
head gets uncomfortably bent on your chest and, lo! you are being 
strangled by a giant or hugged by a bear. Then, dreams know no 
impossibilities. Say you are trying to learn the last indispensable 
art, cycling, and just in the “wobbling” stage ; asleep, your grace, 
agility, and fearlessness are a sight for gods and men ! 

Dreams of warning and premonition, &c., interesting and well 
authenticated as many are, we must leave to the Psychical Research 
Society. 

All canons of time, &c., are also violated. Dreams suggested 
by purely physical causes (such as sudden and loud sound), 
which wake the sleeper almost instantly, develop vivid scenes and 
actions, extending (in imagination) to hours or days; eg., an 
unexpected artillery salute is known to have caused a sleeper, who 
passed from sound sleep to a frightened awaking, to go through 
all the incidents of desertion, arrest, court-martial, sentence of death, 
the being marched off for execution, and (every detail with lurid 
distinctness) the being shot, the dream-volley coinciding with the 
awaking noise. 

On the other hand, if we accept comparative physiology (and we 
can do very little without it), we know by observation of our daily 
companion the dog that a dream may last a long time (much longer 
than the event which gives rise to it). Your terrier indulges in a 
street fight and comes off victor. Hours after, as he sleeps on the 
rug beside you, you see his bristles half rise, his lips half display his 
teeth, his skin twitches with excited memory, and he sleepily growls ; 
this goes on at intervals, until you say to him, “ All right, old fellow, 
that fight’s over, and you licked him, you know.” The tail wags a 
drowsy assent and there is a truce. But very soon the little drama 
is re-enacted ; that dream-fight is still going on, anda tussle that only 
lasted two minutes furnishes a two hours’ dream. 

Dr. Carpenter, in his “ Mental Physiology,” records numerous cases 
in which students and well-known professors, baffled before retiring 
for the night by some complex mathematical problem, have got up, 
gone to their desks, and covered sheets of paper with symbols of 
abstruse calculation (all the while observed to be sound asleep), and 
done in sleep what they had failed to accomplish in their waking 
hours. This is called unconscious cerebration. We all have 
experience of it. In company you cannot, for the life of you, 
remember a name or word with which you are quite familiar. Words 
Jike the one you want float nebulous in your brain-cells ; every 
moment you feel you must grasp it; you get very near it (as 
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children say at forfeits, you “‘ burn”), but still it evades you. At last 
you give it up and change the subject ; but unconscious cerebration 
goes on, and suddenly, while you are thinking of something altogether 
different, the lost word flashes on you. Does not this prove that a# 
Jeast dual trains of thought were occupying the brain at one time ? 

Nightmares and distressing dreams generally owe their origin to 
systemic disturbance, very frequently to stomach troubles from eating 
too near bedtime “ not wisely, but too well” ; sometimes they are due 
to ill-ventilated and stuffy bedrooms, or to the action of poisonous 
gases inhaled during working hours. (Workers in india-rubber 
factories are subject to night terrors from the action of bisulphide of 
carbon used in their trade.) If the dreams occur with any persistency, 
the wise man will seek medical advice, lest there be removable 
organic disease. 

The night terrors of children should not be lightly passed over, 
The nurse, however excellent in all other respects, who terrorises 
her little charges by threats of bogeys and black men, and the like, 
should be (unless she at once alters her ways) ruthlessly cashiered 
and future employees cautioned. But if the mischief has been done, 
as you value the health, perhaps the sanity, of the child Heaven has 
given into your keeping, don’t resort to ridicule or Spartan measures. 
It is useless to tell the terrified child that these things cannot come 
and that darkness shou/d have no terrors. Rather, leave sufficient 
light for the distinguishing of objects in the room in case of sudden 
panic, &c. In the charming essay on “Witches and other Night 
Fears” of Charles Lamb, prince of essayists, he writes, with truest 
wisdom as well as humanity : “ Parents do not know what they do 
when they leave tender babes alone to go to sleep in the dark. The 
feeling about for a friendly arm, the hoping for a familiar voice when 
they wake, screaming, and find none to soothe them—what a terrible 
shaking it is to their poor nerves! The keeping them up till mid- 
night, through candle-light and the unwholesome hours as they are 
called, would, I am satisfied, in a medical point of view, prove the 
better caution.” I would have every mother study this essay of the 
gentle Elia. Of course it is the better way to bring the child up free 
from night fears, if possible, but remember he may from his own 
constitutional tendency (or heredity) spontaneously evolve his own 
terrors. 

By the way, perhaps the best-known and most interesting case of 
sleep-work is Coleridge’s fragment of “Kubla Khan.” Coleridge 
slept for three hours in his chair, and awoke with the consciousness 
that he had composed some three hundred lines in his sleep 
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(suggested by a book he was reading when sleep overtook him) ; he 
remembered the lines and, seizing his pen, wrote currente calamo and 
without a pause the fifty-four lines which have come to us. He was 
then called away (most likely some little matter of “to account 
rendered ”), and on his return (although the sleep-composed lines 
were floating in his brain) he was unable to reproduce the re- 
mainder. 

Numberless points of interest in connection with sleep remain 
for consideration, but space forbids the following them. 

Let us, then, look at the opposite condition—sleeplessness. In- 
somnia is the pretty name for the ugly thing. There seems little 
doubt that in these days of high-pressure living insomnia is on the 
increase, and its general effects, physical and mental, on the com- 
munity have to be reckoned with. This, of course, is not the place 
for any medical consideration of the subject—continued insomnia is 
far too serious a matter for the pages of a non-medical magazine. 
Every case must be treated on its own merits, and the victim should 
seek medical advice. But the general hygiene of sleep is of interest 
to us all, and certain principles may be applied by all. 

How, then, are we to propitiate the drowsy god, son of Erebus 
and Nox? 

1. Attend to the atmosphere of the sleeping-room. Except in 
the coldest weather the windows should be opened at the top ; and 
see that the chimney-place is open, and not (as is too often the case) 
closed by a bag of shavings, &c. 

2. See that the amount of bedclothes is proportionate to the 
heat, or otherwise, of the weather. Many restless nights are caused 
by over-clothing, especially since the introduction of the eider- 
down quilts. 

3. Have the head moderately raised, and take care that there be 
no tightness about the neck-band of the nightdress ; or, in case of 
wearing pyjamas, that the waistband is sufficiently loose to cause no 
constriction. 

4. Of course the absence of light and noise is desirable ; but with 
regard to the latter the effect of habit has been already noticed. 

5. It is desirable that the reading or studious man should not 
prolong his work until the last moment before going to bed, but 
should quiet his brain by half an hour’s rest. In summer it is very 
helpful to turn out for a few minutes’ stroll in the fresh air. 

6. Don’t go to bed with cold feet. Remember, your brain must 
be comparatively bloodless before you can get sound sleep, and in 
studying late at night (when, very likely, you have let the fire go out) 
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you have had your brain gorged at the expense of the extremities. A 
hot foot-bath is a capital remedy, and if that is not convenient, 
smart friction with a towel will act very well. Then, loose woollen 
bed-socks should be worn, and when the feet are quite warm a little 
manceuvring with the big toes will put the socks off without effort 
enough to disturb you. 

7. Sleeplessness is often the result of sheerinanition. You dine, 
say, at seven, and by ten digestion is completed. You go on with 
pleasure or work until one o’clock, and by that time you are again 
hungry, and the craving of the stomach may wake you and keep you 
waking. A simple remedy here is to have a plate of biscuits, a 
stick or two of chocolate, an apple, or something light on a table by 
the bedside. Many derive great benefit from taking lettuce or a 
stewed Portugal onion the last thing before going to bed. Ora tumbler 
of milk may be swallowed, and, giving the stomach something to do, 
sleep will at once return. ‘‘ What,” you say, “drink a tumbler of 
milk and lie down at once and expect to sleep?” Yes, even so. 
My good sir, for several months of your life you did nothing else 
but fill your little stomach with milk and then go to sleep. 

8. There be many bald heads nowadays, and slight currents of 
air are apt to chill the scalp and cause a compensatory flow of blood 
to the head, which is inimical to sleep. The remedy here is to go 
back to the fashions of your grandfathers and wear a nightcap. 

g. A jaded body will often destroy appetite for food. You come 
in from a long journey, and are so tired that your soul revolts at the 
solid food you really need. Take a cupful of good soup or Bovril, 
and lie down for a few minutes, and you can then manage a sub- 
stantial meal. Just so, a man may be too tired tosleep. Then take a 
“nightcap ” (not your grandfather’s this time) in the shape of a glass 
of stout or a modest jorum of usquebaugh, nowadays called whisky. 

In cases of anzmia the brain may be getting the normal sleep- 
quantity of blood, but the blood itself is deficient in the requisite 
elements, and here again is suffering from inanition (starvation), and a 
little cold soup or meat-extract will supply the desideratum. 

So much for the physical side in wooing Nature’s sweet restorer, 
but there is the mental side. 

1. You should start with a tranquil mind and an easy 
conscience. You observe how modest are my postulates. A quarrel 
with the wife of your bosom is a bad start for sleep, and so is the 
consciousness of a mean thing done during the day. Try to put 
the troubles of the morrow out of your head. Care not only killed a 
cat, but has kept many an honest citizen from his sleep. Relegate 
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the worries to the working-hours ; you will face them better to-morrow 
if you efface them to-night. 

2. Leave emotion, if you can, on the doormat ; grief, remorse, 
“vaulting ambition which o’erleaps itself and falls o’ the other side,” 
and all those other excitants, had best be thought out downstairs 
and done with before you retire for sleep. 

3- Suspense, or anticipation of any sort, is not provocative of 
sleep—even pleasurable anticipation. In my fox-hunting days, the 
night before the first cub-hunting fixture was not one of sound sleep ; 
those Bedford cords hanging over the chair, and the butcher boots 
standing on the mat, got into my brain and filled the few short hours 
before 6 a.M. with disturbing (if pleasant) dreams. 

So, when you have arranged with your boatman to tap at your 
window at 4 A.M. for the mackerel-fishing, you might almost as well 
have not undressed and turned in, for didn’t you dream all the time 
of flies and spinners, and dread that you had missed the halcyon hour 
when the fish were inshore and keen for the bait ? 

Even the suspense of another kind (horrible antithesis ! ), that of 
the man in the condemned cell, inhibits sleep. While there seems a 
chance of reprieve his sleep is wakeful ; but when the dread “ Justice 
must take its course” comes, then (hope abandoned) the wretched 
man sleeps soundly. 

Even small anticipations hinder sleep. We all know the story of 
Carlyle disturbed by a crowing cock and going to law with the 
owner of the bird. “But,” pleaded the lady, “he only crows three 
or four times through the night.” “Yes, madame,” replied the 
dyspeptic sage, ‘‘ but how long do I lie awake, wondering when the 
brute will crow again?” 

Old people, whose circulation is not too vigorous, and who (re- 
quiring much sleep) are apt to suffer from insomnia, often suffer 
unnecessarily from getting between cold sheets. Getting up the 
necessary reaction taxes them severely. This can be avoided by 
using the good old-fashioned warming-pan. It is a good plan for 
the aged to sleep in winter in a room over the kitchen. 

Now a word as to the abuse of drugs for procuring sleep. This 
pernicious habit is becoming far too general, and is fraught with 
considerable danger. The occasional hypnotic is very apt to be- 
come a craving. Patients nowadays are getting too knowing. How 
often, when questioned about their sleep, do they answer, “Oh! I 
always attend to that. I generally keep bromide, or chloral, or 
sulphonal (as the case may be) by me.” 

There is one other habit still more deadly, and that is the hypo- 
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dermic use of morphia. This tends with fatal rapidity to the 
establishing of a “habit,” and that habit holds its victim in chains 
of iron. Better far obtain sleep by a nightly overdose of alcohol : 
for that will soon stamp its hall-mark on you, plain for all men to 
see, and your reddening nose and shaky hand will warn you of your 
parlous state. But this morphia fiend is more insidious and does its 
evil work in secrecy. 
To conclude, we all agree, doubtless, with Coleridge’s lines : 


O sleep ! it is a gentle thing, 
Beloved from pole to pole ; 


and if you, perchance, my gentle reader, have been reading this as 
an evening recreation, I will wish you Good Night. Refreshing be 
your sleep and sweet your dreams ! 

T. R. PEARSON. 
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AN ELIZABETHAN TOURIST. 


YNES MORYSON, the younger son of Thomas Moryson of 
Cadeby, Lincolnshire, Clerk of the Pipe and M.P. for Great 
Grimsby (1572-89), was born in the year 1566. He matriculated at 
Peterhouse, Cambridge, May 1580 ; obtained a Fellowship in 1584 ; 
took his M.A. in 1587, and in 1589 obtained leave from his College 
to travel abroad. In 1590 he became M.A. of Oxford by incorpora- 
tion, and in the spring of 1591 left England on his travels. During 
his first journey, which lasted for four years, Moryson travelled 
through Germany, the Netherlands, Denmark, Poland, Austria, Italy, 
Switzerland, and France, returning to England at the beginning of 
1595. In December 1595 Moryson, in company with a younger 
brother Henry, started on a second and more adventurous journey. 
Travelling through Germany to Venice, he there embarked for Joppa 
and Jerusalem, visiting Cyprus and Asia Minor. Near Antioch his 
brother died of a fever, and Moryson proceeded to Constantinople 
and eventually reached London in July 1597. In 1598 Moryson 
visited Scotland in some kind of official capacity. In 1600 he 
resigned his Fellowship, when the College presented him with two 
years’ income, amounting to 40/7. The object of this resignation does 
not very clearly appear, but shortly afterwards he joined his younger 
brother Sir Richard Moryson in Ireland, who was then acting as 
Governor of Dundalk. Almost immediately after his arrival Fynes 
Moryson was appointed Chief Secretary to Sir Charles Blunt (after- 
wards created Earl of Devonshire), the Lord Deputy, who was 
employed in putting down the Earl of Tyrone’s rebellion. After 
going through the campaign, in the course of which he was wounded 
in the thigh, Moryson in May 1603 returned to England, and in the 
following year received a pension of six shillings a day. In 1613 
Moryson revisited Ireland on the invitation of his brother Richard, 
who was then Vice-President of Munster, and here his active and 
public life seems to have ended. He is supposed to have died in 
England soon after the publication of his travels in 1617. Between 
the dates of his first and second visits to Ireland Moryson had spent 
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three years in making an abstract of the twelve countries which he 
had visited, but the manuscript was so bulky that, according to his 
biographer Mr. Sidney Lee, “ with a consideration rare in authors, 
he turned his attention to writing a briefer account.” This account 
was written in five parts, only three parts of which were printed in 
1617, after having been first written in Latin. The first part con- 
tains Moryson’s travels through Europe and the Levant. The second 
part is a history of Tyrone’s rebellion. The third part consists 
of an essay on the advantages of travel, the geography of the various 
countries, together with the differences in national costume, religion, 
and constitutional practice. There is also in manuscript a fourth 
part in the library of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. The second 
part has been reprinted, as a “History of Ireland from 1599 to 1603,” 
at Dublin in 1735; and the description of Ireland (Part III. Book 3, 
Chap. 5) appears in Professor Henry Morley’s “ Carisbrooke 
Library ” (1890). The following pages deal almost exclusively with 
Moryson’s travels on the Continent and in the Levant, which have 
never been printed since they were first published in 1617, and are 
therefore probably little known to the British public. Mr. Sidney 
Lee, from whose article in the “ Dictionary of National Biography ” 
many of the above facts are taken, considers Fynes Moryson “a 
sober and truthful writer without imagination and literary skill.” 
This criticism certainly does not do justice to the quaintness and 
originality of many of his stories and remarks, and to the considerable 
power of observation displayed, at all events, in the first part of his 
travels. 

“The visiting of foreign countries,” writes Fynes Moryson, “ is 
good and profitable, since the best and most generous wits most 
affect the seeing of foreign countries, and there can hardly be found 
a man so blockish and idle and so malicious as to discourage those 
who thirst after knowledge from so dooing.” In support of his con- 
tention Mr. Moryson cites the instances of such well-known travellers 
as Abraham, Jacob, the Queen of Sheba, and St. Augustine, who (he 
somewhat quaintly and irrelevantly remarks) “wished to have seen 
three things : Christ in the flesh, Paul in the pulpit, and Rome in the 
flower.” Full of the spirit of enterprise and of opinion that “ variety 
is the most pleasing thing in the world,” on May-day, 1591, Moryson 
left England on his first tour. He was then twenty-five years of age, 
an M.A., and Fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge. At his special 
request his College had given him a travelling Fellowship, which 
enabled Moryson to bear the expense of what has since been called 
“the grand tour” of Europe. Moryson must have been a deliberate 
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man and given to no undue haste, as he first wrote an account of his 
travels in Latin and then made an English translation, the two pro- 
cesses occupying about fifteen years. The book was published in 
English in 1617 by John Beale of Aldersgate Street, and dedicated to 
Shakespeare’s friend, the Earl of Pembroke, K.G. The title of Mr: 
Moryson’s book is comprehensive, “ containing his ten yeeres travel 
through the twelve Dominions of Germany, Boher (Bohemia), Sweit- 
zerland, Netherlande, Denmarke, Poland, Italy, France, England, 
Scotland, and Ireland ” ; and to these travels must be added a voyage 
to the Greek Islands and the eastern shores of the Mediterranean in 
1596. The quaint preface which foreshadows the Murray and 
Baedeker of the present day runs as follows :— 

“ The treatise in some obscure places is barren and unpleasant, 
espetially in the first beginning of the worke, but in other places I 
hope you will judge it more pleasant and in some delightfull. Again, 
perhaps you may judge the writing of my daily expenses in my 
journies to be needless and unprofitable, in respect of the continuell 
change of prices and rates in all kingdoms, but they cannot be more 
subject to change than the affaires of the martiall and civile policie, 
Touching the work in generalle, I would truly say that I wrote it 
swiftly and yet slowly. This may seem a strange riddle, and not to 
rack your wit with the interpretation myselfe will expound it : I wrote 
it swiftly in that my pen was ready and nothing curious, as may 
appear by the matter and stile ; and I wrote it slowly in respect of 
the long time past since I viewed these Dominions, and since I took 
the worke in hand. Soas the worke may not unfitly be compared toa 
nosegay of flowers hastily snatched in many gardens, and with much 
leisure, yet carelessly and negligently bound together.” And then to 
disarm criticism the author adds, “ I professe not to write to any curious 
wits, who can indure nothing but extractions and quintessences : nor 
yet to great statesmen, of whose reading I confess it is unworthy, but 
only to the inexperienced who shall desire to view foreign kingdoms.” 

On May 1, 1591, Moryson set out on his travels by taking ship 
at Leigh, near Gravesend, where “the Thames in a huge bed is 
carried into the sea,” and after avoiding the perils of some 
Dunkirk pirates landed on the tenth day out at Stode (Stade) at 
the mouth of the Elbe. Stode seems to have offered little attrac- 
tion to the traveller, as he only mentions the bare facts that the 
Dutch inn charged four and a half Ltibeck shillings and the English 
inn eightpence for each meal. From Stode Moryson crossed to 
Hamburg, a Free City of the Empire, “with whose buildings and 
populousnesse” he was much pleased. This praise, however, did 
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not extend to the inhabitants, as he writes : “‘The citizens are im- 
measurably ill affected to the English, to whom (or to any stranger) it 
is unsafe to walk out of the gates after noon, for when the common 
people are once warmed with drink they are apt to doe them an 
injury. Myselfe one day was passing by some that were unloading 
and telling of billets, heard them say these words, ‘ Wirft den zehen- 
den auff des Englanders kopf ;’ that is, ‘ Cast the tenth at the English- 
man’s head.’ But I and my companions, knowing well their malice 
to the English for the removing their traffic to Stode, were content 
silently to pass by as if we knew them not.” This story forcibly 
reminds one of the old picture in “ Punch” illustrating the manners 
of the Black Country, ‘“‘ Who’s that—a stranger, Bill? ’Eave ’aff a 
brick at ’im.” Though unfriendly to the English traveller, the Ham- 
burgers appear to have appreciated some of our manufactures, as 
Moryson was struck by the display of English pewter in the fronts 
of the Hamburg houses, which suggests to him the observation 
that “houses promise more beauty outwardly than they have 
inwardly.” The cost of living at Hamburg was rather dearer than 
at Stode—five Liibeck shillings for a dinner, and Moryson slyly 
adds that his Dutch companions “contributed half that more for 
drink after dinner.” The ballad of Mynheer Van Dunck is evidently 
founded on popular tradition. 

From Hamburg Moryson went by coach (twenty shillings) to 
Liibeck, a city which, although built like neighbouring towns, was 
“much preferred before them.” Beautiful houses, clean streets, 
pleasant gardens, sweet walks without the walls, and citizens who 
are “much commended for civility of manners” (so unlike those of 
Hamburg), make up a most attractive picture. Liibeck seems also 
to have forestalled the Metropolitan Buildings Act of some centuries 
later, as our traveller says since 1278, when a fine street (Funff 
Hausgasse) was burnt down, a law was passed “that no man shall 
build of timber and clay, except he divide his house from his 
neighbour’s with a brick wall three feet broad ; no man shall cover 
his house with anything but tiles, brass, or lead.” After stating that 
he paid five shillings for a quart of Rhenish wine and the same 
amount for a quart of sack, Moryson (who was certainly somewhat 
of a don vivant) concludes his notice of Liibeck thus: “ Neither do 
I remember that ever I had a more pleasant abiding in Germany, 
either for the sweetness of the place, the country of the people, or 
my diet.” Liineburg and Magdeburg were next visited. At the 
former town, which was “full of smells,” he is taken to a “show 
place ”—the Fountain of Salt, where “everyone gives the Porter a 
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small reward when he comes in, not when he goes out, as otherwise 
is used, for this is proper to the Germans that they will be paid ere 
they begin to work, as if they had done.” At Magdeburg the chief 
attractions were a giant and giantess, so tall that their heads were 
beyond the reach of Moryson’s rapier. At Wittenberg, which the 
Cambridge Fellow describes as a dull and dirty university town, he 
passed the remainder of the summer of 1591, attracted perhaps by 
its cheapness—he paid only a gulden a week for “diet and beer.” 
The well-known legend of Luther, the Devil, and the Inkpot found 
a home at Wittenberg as well as at Eisenach, and the incident was 
shown depicted on the wall of St. Augustine’s College at the former 
town. In the autumn Moryson went to Dresden, which forty years 
before had been a mere village. It was now strongly fortified. 
When the first stone of the Elector’s castle was laid with ‘ music 
and solemnity ” a silver cup, a book of the laws, a cup of coins, and 
“three glasses” filled with wine were placed under it. The last 
ingredient seems curious, and has been abandoned in the modern 
function, though the coins and the book (now represented by the 
day’s newspaper) still obtain. Another Continental custom is also 
foreshadowed by the Electoral law. When the watchman stationed 
on the tower of the Elector’s castle saw a stranger approaching he 
gave notice to the guards below, who met the stranger, conducted 
him to an inn, and there requested the landlord to take down his 
name and, it may be presumed, his address. In the banquet-hall 
where the Elector was accustomed to feast the ambassadors, certain 
Latin verses were inscribed which were thus translated by our 
Cambridge graduate : 


Be not drunken in youth or age, 
Or no more than may cares assuage : 
Gluttony kills more than the sword. 


“Yet,” adds Moryson, “I dare say that notwithstanding all these 
good precepts, few or none ever rose (or rather were not carried as 
unable to goe) from that table.” At Fribourg, Moryson visited the 
silver mines, which had been worked since the year 1180, and at the 
time of his visit extended to a depth of nine hundred fathoms. He 
gives the following picturesque account of their working: “The 
citizens live by these mines and grow rich thereby. The workmen 
use burning lamps under the earth both day and night, and use to 
work as well by night as by day, that coming near the purest vein of 
silver, they are often troubled with evil spirits. The means by 
which they find silver are very strange, being by a rod which they 
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vulgarly call chaffel-rod or the divine rod, which they carry in their 
hands, and when they go over silver they say the rod bends or 
breaks, if it be straightly held ; and there were not above seven men 
in this city which had skill of this mystery.” The divining rod in 
this instance seems to have been as efficacious in discovering ore 
as it is said to be at the present day in the case of water, when tried 
by the Wiltshire water-finders. Moryson spent the winter at Leipzig, 
where he learnt to speak the German language, the grammar of 
which, he tells us, he had studied at Wittenberg. As usual, he gives 
the items of his expenses at Leipzig; one gulden “ weekly for his 
diet besides beer, for which everyone pays according to his drinking, 
some less, some more, mostly beyond measure.” The better class 
of beer, that of Torge, which was usually drunk, could only be 
obtained at a “ public house where it was sold in small measure to 
the profit of the Senate,” a slight variation on the modern Gothen- 
burg system. Leipzig, which was then subject to the Elector of 
Saxony, is described as situate in a plain of fruitful corn-ground, with 
fair streets and a stately market-place. The citizens, however, in 
consequence of some offences committed in the year 1307, were 
subject to three disabilities. They were not allowed to fortify the 
town, to use red wax upon their public documents, or to wind a 
horn in their night watches—the last certainly a very sensible 
regulation. 

After describing a somewhat uncomfortable journey in a coach 
full of women, who called him “a Jew and a Calvinist” (a strange 
mixture), Moryson arrived at Prague. The city he describes as 
filthy ; ‘ the building of some houses is of freestone, and built of little 
beauty or art, the walls being of whole trees as they come out of the 
wood, the which with the bark are laid so rudely as they may on 
both sides be seen.” Referring to the river Moldau, he says, “it 
useth to be so frozen as it beareth carts, and the ice thereof being 
cut in great pieces, is laid up in cellars for the Emperor and the 
Princes to mingle with their wine in summer.” Dinner at Prague 
cost six Bohemian groschen, but this payment evidently includes 
some delicacies, judging from the following anecdote which our 
traveller tells us. One day at his inn Moryson was eating pickled 
English oysters, when “a young Bohemian coming in by chance 
and tasting them, but not knowing the price, desired the merchant 
to give him a dish at his charge, which contained some twenty 
oysters, and finding them very savoury, he called for five dishes, one 
after another, for which the merchant had of him five dollars, the 
dearnesse no lesse displeasing his minde than the meat had pleased 
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his taste.” At Prague the Emperor had a small zoological garden, 
and Moryson describes some animals like large cats with spots 
on their skins, which hunted—clearly the cheetah or hunting 
leopard. After a stay of two months at Prague, in the spring of 
1592, Moryson left for Nuremberg. The six days’ journey by coach 
was uneventful. The usual entry of expenses, six kreutzers for 
a supper and thirteen for wine, more wine than meat, and no 
wonder, adds Moryson, as “all my consorts were Dutchmen.” 
Nuremberg was then, as until very recently, a strongly fortified town, 
and the citizens were described as rich because they, ‘ by their subtile 
inventions of manuall workes and cunning art, draw the riches of 
all countries to them.” This probably refers to the beautiful iron- 
work of the Nurembergers, for which during so many centuries the 
city of Albert Diirer was so justly celebrated. Moryson, however, 
makes no further allusion to this art. Gastronomy is again almost 
pathetically touched upon. “No beere, only wine at the inns. 
A large diet if not delicate.” Evidently there were no English 
pickled oysters at Nuremberg. About this time Moryson’s father 
died, and he had to take a journey to the Netherlands to see about 
his patrimony, but after a short absence returned to Germany. On 
his return he visited Augsburg, Ulm, and the free town of Lindau. 
Of these towns Moryson gives few details. At Augsburg he notices 
a peculiar arrangement for opening and shutting the city gates, and 
gives an uninteresting account of a figure clock somewhat similar to 
the present one at Berne. At Lindau, Moryson presented a 
petition, written in German and Latin, to the Honourable President, 
Good and Wise Lords, and Consuls of the Free City. The object 
of this petition was for the recovery of thirty-two French crowns of 
which he had been defrauded at Nuremberg by a German who 
had fled for sanctuary to Lindau. The Consuls ordered the 
German’s horses to be sold to pay the debt, whereupon the 
German’s brother, in order to avoid the sale of the horses, paid the 
debt himself, much to Moryson’s satisfaction ; and this satisfaction 
was in no wise lessened by the fact that “the lawyers and clearkes 
were sO courteous to me, as neither they nor any would take the 
least reward of me, though I pressed them to receive it.” After this 
legal triumph Moryson left Germany for Switzerland. 

Mr. Moryson had certainly not the germs of the Alpine Club 
climber in him, as soon after his arrival in Switzerland, he thus 
writes to a more robust friend, one “ Master Doctor John Ulmer” : 
“You shall never more persuade me to take a journey on foot, 
which I find unprofitable for my health and purse. The other day 
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after dinner, by your advice, I took a journey on foot, and with more 
sighes than paces, came in foure houres, with much paine, to the 
little city Eglisau, and coming to the Inne they offered me meate, 
but I did nothing but so crie out for my bed, as you would have 
said I was the eldest sonne of Slothe.” This letter is dated Basle, 
May 24, 1592. From Basle Moryson went to Baden (then a Swiss 
canton), which even at that time appears to have been a fashionable 
watering-place and “health resort.” Writing of the baths, he says : 
“ People do come hither for a remedy ; men, weomen, monks and 
nunnes, sit altogether in the same water parted with boords, but so 
as they may mutually speake and touch, and it is a rule here to shun 
all sadnes. These waters are so strong of brimstone, as the very 
smoake warmeth them that come neere, and the waters burne those 
that touch them. Of these one is called the Marques Bath and is 
so hot, as it will scald off the haire of a Hogge. The waters are so 
cleen as a penny may be seene at the bottome, and because melan- 
choly must be avoided, they recreate themselves with many sports, 
while they sit in the water ; namely at cards and with the casting 
up and catching little stones, to which purpose they have a small 
table swimming on the water, upon which sometimes they doe like- 
wise eate. These Bathes are very good for weomen that are barren. 
They are also good for a cold braine and a stomache charged with 
rhume ; but are hurtful for hot and dry complexions, and in that 
respect are held better for weomen than men. The Innes are wont 
to pay tribute to the three Cantons of Baden, Brucke, and Basle 
(Bazell) ; but now Baden alone makes great profit of them, by the 
great concourse of sickly persons.” Leaving Baden Moryson pays 
a hurried visit to Strasburg, where he observes upon the cathedral 
and clock, and then journeys on to Heidelberg, which he describes 
as “a fair city,” having “a monastery with a neighbouring nunnery 
(as commonly their nests are not far distant); it hath a very un- 
healthfull aire, which maketh funerals very frequent therein, but the 
water is held very healthfull.” From Heidelberg to Worms and 
thence to Frankfort-on-Main, where there “is the Jewes Street, who 
are permitted to dwell in this famous Mart-towne, and sucke the 
blood of Christians by extortion.” Moryson afterwards visits Cassel, 
Brunswick, Hamburg, and eventually reaches Stode, where he writes 
the following letter to Master Francis Markham, an English gentle- 
man whom he left at Heidelberg ; the letter is dated Stode, Oct. 1, 
1592: “ For my promise sake I will trouble you with a short rela- 
tion of my journey. When we parted at Frankfort, you know I had 
for companions of my journey two Flemmings poore merchants of 
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Linnen Cloth, and a Dutch-rider and a Booke-binder of Denmark. 
I coming first to the coach, tooke the most commodious seat, which 
these my worthy companions (forsooth) tooke in ill part, yet neither 
their murmurings nor rude speeches could make me yeeld the:place 
to them. We passed through Hesse(n) to Brunswick, which journey 
since you purpose to take, I advise you to passe as soone as you can, 
that you may be out of your paine,and cometo more pleasant countries: 
for there you shall have grosse meate, sower wine, stinking drinke, 
and filthy beds, and were not the way free from robberies and the 
people curteous, I know not what other inconvenience might happen 
to a stranger in any passage. Your diet shall be for the most part 
of cole-worts, which was so strange to me and so hard of digestion, 
as it greatly troubled me and wrought upon my body like physicke. 
At Brunswick I saw a lamentable sight which I dare scarce relate to 
you, knowing your tenderness in those cases, yet for promise sake I 
must tell you that I saw a very faire maide of fifteen years married 
to mine Host, an old churle of seventy years. Be not discouraged. 
I will tell you a merry accident. Who would have thought that my 
companions had dissembled so long their malice to me, that now it 
might breake forth with more bitternes? You know Brunswick is a 
free city of the Empire and one of those which for priviledge of 
trafficke upon these coasts are called Hans-Staten. Here, out of 
custom, passengers comming at first to enter trafficke, use to give the 
wine to the old merchants, to which custom gentlemen for sociable- 
ness have submitted themselves, so as the custom has almost growne 
into a law. Now for this purpose salt being put upon the table for 
all to sware whether they were free or no, I confessed that I had not 
passed for my freedom, yeelding myself to their censure. To be 
briefe, after they had fined me some cannes of wine and with many 
ceremonies had made me free, it remained that he whom they had 
chosen to be my godfather, making a grand oration with some rude 
jests after their fashion, should instruct me with some precepts how 
to recover this expence. One of my companions easily took this 
charge upon him, and after many circumstances he concluded in this 
manner: ‘ You are an Englishman, and because your countrymen 
love to sit easily and to fare delicately, I advise you that both at table 
and in coach, you be carefull to take the best place, which if you be 
diligent to performe you shall be soone satisfied for this expence.’ 
By chance my place then at table was betweene the coachman and 
his servant, for you know that the Dutch are not curious of place, 
and little regard strangers in that kinde, but I knewe where my 
gentleman’s shoes wrung him, namely in that I had chosen my place 
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in the coach. And thus I answered him: ‘Sir, I take it thankfully 
your grave counsell and will make use of it, but methinks it is too 
general, making no distinction of degrees, for if I have gentlemen to 
(for) my companions, who are not willingly overcome in courtesie, I 
should rather yeeld them place; but if I fall into base and clownish 
company, I will not fail to make use of your counsell.’ The gentle- 
men at table smiled, and so we ended the ceremony with a health. 
Hence I passed to Liineburg and so to Hamburg, where the people 
after dinner warmed with drinke are apt to wrong any stranger and 
hardly indure an Englishman in the morning when they are sober. 
It is strange how the people raile on Englishmen in these parts. 
For that which we call warre at sea and the Royal Navy, that they 
terme robbery and Pirate ships. Neither have they the patience to 
hear any justification or excuse.” The Hamburg strictures on the 
British Navy had probably some justification, as the Elizabethan 
commanders of that period, such as Frobisher and Drake, though 
gallant and enterprising sailors, are stated on more than one occasion 
to have captured a Spanish galleon without reference to the fact 
whether England and Spain were at war or at peace. While ona 
visit to Oldenburg in the course of this year the Anglo-Spanish war 
was the subject of discussion between some Oldenburgers and 
Moryson over some “ English beere, the goodness whereof made my 
companions speake much in honour of England and the Queen, with 
much wonder that she being a Virgine was so victorious against the 
Spaniards, till in this discourse they all fell fast asleepe.” In the 
course of this discussion something probably had been said as to the 
robberies committed by the Spanish freebooters with the sanction 
of the Count of Oldenburg, as immediately afterwards we find 
Moryson, for safety, putting his “golden gulden” into his boots, 
which naturally he felt “ very irksome.” These Spanish freebooters 
seem not to have confined their attention to retaliatory measures 
against the English, judging from the fact that the citizens of the 
free city of Bremen “had lately beheaded thirty-four of them 
altogether.” The chief freebooter was one Hans Jacob, “a notable 
rogue and very malicious to the English, whom he treated very 
cruelly and mocked them with English words (such as) ‘I cannot 
tell.”” In order to escape the freebooters and to avoid “heavy 
payments ” Moryson started with some companions from Oldenburg 
meanly clad and with his gulden in his boots. He found, however 
that this disguise procured but scant courtesy for the Cambridge 
Don, so one day on his arrival at an inn, without discovering his 
nationality, he took off his boots, showed his gulden, and therefore 
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received “better treatment.” Freebooter spies, however, followed 
and watched the travellers narrowly, “ but seeing us all covered with 
dirt, they took us for poor men and a prey unfit to be followed.” At 
length Moryson arrives at Emden, a city on the confines of the 
Empire, when, free from danger of freebooters, he once more pro- 
claims himself an Englishman and takes his gulden out of his boots. 

In the spring of 1596 Moryson left Venice for a Mediterranean 
cruise. His course was wi@ Ragusa, Cephalonia, Zante, Crete, to 
Cyprus, where he landed on May 19. The incidents on the voyage 
must have been few and unimportant, as Moryson at some length 
discourses on the ethics and etiquette to be observed by a ship’s 
passenger. The account, however, which we give in the passenger’s 
own words, is not unamusing. “At this time our mariners, as well 
Greeks as Italians, were greatly offended with one of our French 
consorts, a layman, because at dinner time, according to the negligent 
custom of the French, he turned the clean side of his trencher up- 
wards, for of all men the mariners, and of all mariners the Greeks 
and Italians, are most superstitious. And if anything in the ship 
chance to be turned upside down, they take it for an ill sign, as if 
the ship should be overwhelmed. Otherwise I never observed that 
either the chief or inferior mariners even used the least disrespect to 
any passenger, being rather loving and particular to them in con- 
versation. And I remember that my brother Henry using to walk 
on the highest hatches, the Patron and Scrivanos and others did with 
smiling observe his fast walking and melancholy humour, yet, howso- 
ever it was troublesome to them, did only once, and that courteously, 
reprove him, or rather desire him that he would have respect to the 
mariners who watched all night for the public safety, and were then 
sleeping under the hatches. Always understand that a man may not 
be so bold in another man’s house as his own, and may yet less be 
bold in a ship of strangers, and that an unknown passenger must of 
all others be most respective. And whereas mariners are held by 
some to be thievish, surely in the Haven at their journey’s end (where 
these easily find receivers) it is good to be wary in keeping what 
belongs to you: but at sea no place is more safe than a ship, where 
things stolen are easily found, and the offenders severely punished.” 
After giving vent to these moral reflections, Moryson gives the 
following account of the island of Cyprus : “ On Sunday the 19th May 
(1596) we came to the first promontory of the Island of Cyprus 
towards the West, and after eight hours sailing we came to the old 
city of Paphos (or Paphia), now called Baffo, and the wind failing us 
and gently breathing upon the Castle of Venus, we hovered here all 
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the next night, gaining little or nothing in our way. The place is 
most pleasant with fruitful hills, and was of old consecrated to the 
goddess Venus, queen of this island ; and they say that adamants 
are found here, which skilful jewellers repute almost as precious as 
the Oriental. A mile from this place is the cave where they fain the 
Seven sleepers to have slept I know not how many years. The 21st 
of May towards evening we entered the port of Cyprus called La 
Saline, and on the 22nd, obtaining license of the Turkish Cadi to go 
on land, we lodged at the village of Larnaca, within a monastery of 
European Friars. Here some of us, having to sail to Joppa and 
thence to go by land to Jerusalem, did leave the Venetian ship, which 
sailed forward to Scanderoon. The Turks did conquer the island of 
Cyprus from the Venetians in 1570, and to this day possess it ; the 
chief cities whereof are Nicosia (seated in the midst of the Island), 
Famagosta (seated in the fruittiest part of the Island towards the 
East). The Turkish Bashaw or Governor useth to choose Famagosta 
for his seat (though Nicosia be the fairer city) because it hath a good 
haven and a most strong fort which the Venetians built. The Island 
lieth 240 (140) miles in length from west to east, and some 80 (60) 
miles in breadth, and 600 in compass. This Island is said to be distant 
from the Island of Candia (which is some 230 miles long, but I 
speak of the next promontories in both of them) ; and from Alexan- 
dretta (at this day called Scanderoon) 80 miles ; from Tripoli, Syria, 
go miles, from Joppa 230 miles, speaking of the ‘uttermost promon- 
tories on all sides. The Island yieldeth to no place in fruitfulness 
or pleasure, being enriched with corn, oil, cheese (most sweet), pork, 
sheep (having tails that weigh more than 2 lbs.), capers (growing 
upon pricking bushes) pomegranites, oranges, and the like fruits, 
canes or reeds of sugar (which they beat in mills, drawing out a water 
which they ‘seeth’ to make sugar), with rich wines (but gnawing or 
burning the stomach), odoriferous ‘ ciprus’ trees (whereof they make 
fires), store of cotton and many other blessings of nature. Near the 
promontory Del Gatto, so called of cats which used to kill the serpents, 
they take falcons, which hawks the Governors are commanded to 
send to Constantinople. They sow corn in the month of October and 
reap it April. I know not how it comes to pass that in this island of 
Venus all fruits taste of salt, which Venus loved so well. And I 
thought this was only proper to the place at which we landed, where 
they make salt, till many islanders affirmed to me that the very earth, 
the very herbs, the beasts feeding there, and the fountains of water 
had a natural saltness. The houses are built after the manner of 
Asia, of a little stone one roof high and plain on the top, which is 
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plastered, and there they eat and sleep in the open air. We lodged 
at Cyprus in a Monastery, whence being now to depart the Friars of 
our Company and also the laymen gave each of us 8 lire of Venice 
to the guardian of the Monastery, and 1 lire to the Friar who 
attended us, in the name of gift or alms, but indeed for three days 
lodging and diet.” 

Many of these “blessings of nature” are still produced, and 
wine, oil, cotton, and corn are now exported to Egypt, France, Italy, 
and England. Cyprus barley is so excellent that much of it is used 
by Messrs. Bass in brewing their beer. The barley harvest is so 
early in Cyprus that the present writer has seen reapers at work in 
a barley field on April 7. The sugar-cane is no longer cultivated, 
but great quantities of delicious oranges and pomegranates are 
grown. The general saline flavour which, according to what the 
islanders told Moryson, permeated everything, has certainly evapo- 
rated in the course of three centuries. There are still salt lakes at 
Larnaca and Limassol, where salt is produced and sold as a 
government monopoly. The story of Cape Gatto and the serpent- 
eating cats is thus told by Cesnola in his book on Cyprus published 
in 1877 (p. 348): “ Passing the Cape,” says Cesnola, “my mule 
was startled by the sudden flight from a bush of what appeared to 
me to be a cat, and the guide assured me that both at the Cape and 
near to Acrotiri there are wild cats, which hunt and destroy the asps 
abounding there. I recollected to have read somewhere . . . that 
the ‘ Caloyers’ of the convent of Acrotiri raised and trained a pecu- 
liar breed of cats, which they imported from Constantinople, to kill 
the asps in their neighbourhood, and that at the tolling of a particu- 
lar bell in the convent these cats would come in to be fed twice a 
day, and then return to their work of destruction. Probably it is in 
reference to these cats that the ancient promontory of Curias is now 
known as Cape Gatto, or Delle Gatte.” With the assistance of a 
Venetian merchant Moryson hired a ship to take him and his com- 
panions to Joppa. By an admirable arrangement the greater part of 
the passage-money was deposited with the merchant, to be paid to 
the captain of the vessel on his return from the voyage, and on proof 
of his having satisfactorily performed his contract. The ship was pro- 
visioned for seven persons, and Moryson mentions amongst the items 
‘a cheese costing four aspers,” a jar of oil, and “a barrel full of rich 
wine which fretted our very entrails.” After touching at Limassol, 
one of the principal ports of Cyprus, Moryson sailed across to Joppa 
and thence to Tripoli in Syria, where he hears the following account 
of the Egyptian pigeon post : “My host told me a strange thing ; 
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namely, that in Alexandria in Egypt, seated upon one of the mouths 
of the river Nilus, there was a dovecote, and that also at Cairo (or 
Babylon), farre within the land of Egypt, there was another dovecote ; 
and because it much concerns the merchants to have speedy news of 
any commodity arising, he assured me that they used to tie letter 

about the necks of the doves at Alexandria and so let them loose, 
which doves, having formerly bred in the dovecote at Cairo, did fly 
thither most quickly, and the keeper of them, taking the letters they 
brought, used to deliver them to the merchants. This I believed 
not until I came to Haleppo, and telling it for a fable to the English 
merchants there, they seriously affirmed the same to be true.” In 
addition to this confirmation of the story of the “ pigeon post,” 
Moryson found that at (H)Aleppo considerable “ traffic” was carried 
on “by the Turkey Company of London to their great profit.” 
Here also he gave utterance to one of his frequent culinary regrets. 
“The Turks want not good meat, but only good cooks to cook it.” 
This is applicable to other countries than Turkey, and to other 
centuries than the sixteenth. At Aleppo our traveller comes 
across a wonderful snake. “Ina garden in the suburbs I did see a 
serpent of wonderful bigness ; and they report that the male serpent 
and young ones being killed by certain boys, this she-serpent, 
observing the water where the boys used to drink, did poison the 
‘same, so as many of the boys died thereof; and that the citizens 
thereupon came out to kill her, but seeing her lie with her face 
upward, as complaining to the heavens that her revenge was just, 
that they, touched with a superstitious conceit, let her alone ; finally, 
that this serpent had lived there many ages, and was of incredible 
age.” In the month of June, accompanied by his brother Henry, the 
representative of Sir John Spencer, merchant, Moryson left Aleppo 
with a caravan sent by “‘ Master George Dorrington” to Constanti- 
nople, distant some sixteen days’ journey. ‘The merchandise appears 
to have been the joint venture of Sir John Spencer and Master Dorring- 
ton. The expedition, however, proved most disastrous. ‘For my 
brother dying by the way, and the great Turk being heir to all Chris- 
tians and strangers dying in his Empire, the Turks either thought or 
fraudulently pretended that these goods belonged to my brother, and 
so took them into the great Turk’s storehouses and kept them 
there till they had unjustly extorted great sums of money from 
Master Dorrington, besides the great loss which was sustained by 
the servants and camels in vain.” Henry Moryson “fell sick of a 
flux,” and died at Beilan, near Scanderoon, on July 4, 1596, aged 27, 
much to the grief of his brother, who writes: “I am sure from hat 
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day to this I never enjoyed my former health, and that hour was the 
first of my old age.” The Turks appear to have behaved abomi- 
nably, stealing the dead man’s clothes and refusing to allow the body 
to be buried even in the “ open fields” without exacting extortionate 
payment. When at last the remains were deposited in the “open 
fields,” Fynes Moryson had to pile stones over the grave to prevent 
the jackals from pulling up the body. Doubtless in consequence of 
the great depression caused by these experiences combined with the 
intense heat of a Syrian summer, Moryson was taken ill of a fever at 
Scanderoon (the port of Aleppo) and paid a piastre a day to a poor 
man who “continually cooled his head with a fan.” Having 
recovered from his fever, in the month of October Moryson sailed in 
a French ship for Crete (Candia). Much to his annoyance, his ser- 
vant, an Englishman whom he had lately taken into his service, fell 
ill and became a “ burthen ” and “no comfort,” but rather “an ex- 
pense.” He also became anxious about himself, as from “a lean 
man” he had become “a fat man,” perhaps, he adds, from eating 
‘‘ salt meat instead of hens’ eggs and damask prunes,” which he had 
brought with him. He sought, however, consolation in tobacco, 
which he found “consoled his stomach.” After an uneventful run 
the French ship landed Moryson and his English servant at a Greek 
monastery on the shore of Crete, far from any town. At first they 
were taken for pirates, but were afterwards hospitably received by 
the monks. Crete was then subject to the Venetians, who were very 
particular in enforcing their stringent quarantine regulations. The 
monks had to notify the arrival of two strangers to the ‘“ Provisors 
of Health” of the neighbouring town (a kind of Urban Sanitary 
authority), and in the meantime to keep Moryson and his servant 
shut up in the monastery. They were, however, allowed to use the 
garden, ‘‘ where,” says our traveller, “we had pleasant walks and 
store of oranges and like fruits, the country people bringing us 
partridges and many good things to eat; and my man having skill 
to dress them and the monks furnishing us with such necessaries as 
we could not otherwise buy, we wanted here no convenience to 
make the time of our abode seem shorter, but only good beds.” 
After the interchange of polite letters between Moryson and the 
Provisors of Health, in which the latter signed themselves “ Yours 
in place of Brethren,” and the production by Moryson of a certifi- 
cate of health from the Venetian consul at Scanderoon, our traveller 
was permitted to visit the interior of the island. Having hired 
horses for himself and servant, they rode to Candia, where, upon 
their arrival, they were put into quarantine at the Lazaretto in the 
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hope that they would pay a ransom for their speedy liberty. Find- 
ing that the Cambridge Fellow did not prove to be a “ merchant 
with jewells,” and was therefore unable to pay a good ransom, the 
authorities, after all their things “had been hung on a rope and fumi- 
gated with brimstone,” let them out and permitted them to go 
whither they would. At first they lodged at a native’s house, but 
subsequently Moryson took up his quarters at the house of an 
English merchant who had come to Candia to purchase mus- 
cadine. The English lodgings were found better and less expensive 
than those of the native. The following was the tariff: two and a 
half quarts of rich wine, one lira ; a partridge, one lira ; veal seven, 
and mutton five soldi per pound. By a certain Cretan law 
(Foscherini) it was ordered that no one should kill “a beef” until 
it was unfit to draw a plough. Under these conditions it seems 
superfluous for Moryson to write “ beef, therefore, was not very 
good.” During his stay at Candia Moryson purchased a pair of 
shoes for four lire. Judging from these prices and the present rela- 
tive value of money it would appear that Candia was rather an ex- 
pensive place to live in at the end of the sixteenth century. At the 
time of Moryson’s visit Crete contained only three cities, Canea, 
Retimo, and Candia, the capital, which was built in the Italian 
style. ‘‘Once,” he writes, “it had one hundred cities,” but only 
those three remained. Crete then produced corn, oil, pulse, and 
sugar, and, like Ireland, had no “ venemous beasts.” After spending 
over two months in Crete, on December 20 Moryson, on a small 
Greek ship, freighted with lemons, onions, and muscadine, sailed for 
Constantinople. Liquor running short during the voyage, Mr. Fynes 
Moryson discovered an original if somewhat reprehensible plan of 
remedying the defect. In his private cabin he found “the head of 
a tun of muscadine,” which was used as a bolster for the head. 
This he pierced, and “fitting a reed” (on the modern principle of 
a sherry cobbler) “ got good wine to our ill fare, and drunk so merrily 
that before we came to our journey’s end our former reed became 
too short, so as we were fain to piece it with another.” On reaching 
Constantinople Moryson lodged with one Master Edward Barton, 
the English Ambassador. He has little of interest to tell about the 
city, and only tells one anecdote, as to an old woman who mistook 
him for a slave, and made a bid to the Ambassador’s Janissary, who 
was accompanying him, of one hundred aspers for his purchase. 
This he relates as a joke. At the beginning of March he left Con- 
stantinople, and travelling 7#@ the Greek Islands, Venice, and Ger- 
many, reached Gravesend on July 9, 1597. 
SYDNEY HASTINGS. 
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TABLE TALK. 


RECENT SocIAL DEVELOPMENT. 


IGHTLY regarded, every period is an age of transition. There 

is no time in the world’s history when the current of life is 
arrested and, so to speak, held suspended ; though there are some 
epochs when, at the close of a great civilisation the effects of which 
seem buried, it appears as if there were a long reaction. In times, 
however, such as the present, when discovery and change are in the 
air, our transitions are so rapid that there seems a chance that con- 
ditions of existence may pass and leave scarcely a sign of their 
having been. I am not accustomed to pay much attention to the 
changes in fashionable society, regarding such as exercising surpris- 
ingly little influence upon the world’s development and progress. 
When, however, as at present, such change amounts to a practical 
subversal of domesticity, it must necessarily arrest the attention of 
the observer and the sociologist. In those strata of society which are 
regarded as fashionable the alterations that have been made con- 
stitute a social revolution. A generation ago, so far as regards 
women, tavern life was non-existent. Up almost to the eighties 
there was not a London restaurant to which a man in the middle 
classes would think of taking his wife, though he might, if enter- 
prising, venture to accompany her to the more well-conducted 
haunts up or down the river. At the present moment fashionable 
life, if we except the uppermost crust, rarely dinesat home. Almost 
every day in the week, and especially Sunday, it is a matter of some 
diplomacy and difficulty to obtain a table at one of the more 
fashionable West End taverns. What used to be regarded as the 
drawback from the dinner at a restaurant is now a principal 
attraction. A gentlewoman a generation ago reasonably objected 
that she did not know whom she might sit next. Now, as was the 
case at the theatre in the pre-Garrick days, the loose character 
of a portion of the visitors constitutes in itself a lure. The more 
flagrant the scandal concerning some painted and _bedizened 
“impropriety,” the greater the inducement to dine in her company 
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and, if possible, in her vicinity. To such an extent does this hold 
true that if the attractions of a bad and extravagant dinner began 
to fail, a source of profit might be found by the management in 
paying for the presence of “ fashionable notorieties.” 


SociaAL INFLUENCE OF “ BRIDGE.” 


NE further point illustrated, I will quit a subject that holds 
out few temptations. It has long been the custom for a 
woman with a large visiting list to have a day or days on which she 
sits in her own house to receive her friends. Sometimes the notifi- 
cation, say first and third Wednesdays in the month, appears on her 
visiting-cards. This custom is now falling into desuetude, simply 
because nobody is found to attend on the days fixed. All the world 
is occupied with “ bridge whist,” and no one has time for mere social 
gossip. Lunch parties, afternoon teas, dinners, are all arranged with 
regard to bridge-playing. If at the earlier gatherings men present 
themselves, so much the better ; if otherwise, the fair sex is undis- 
mayed. Women sit down together until the moment arrives when it 
is imperative to rattle home and dress for dinner. They travel about 
with “ Guides to Bridge” in their pockets and miniature packs of 
cards with which they can show to the interested outsider the positions 
that have arisen in the course of play. My readers will observe that I 
am raising no ethical question in connection with this state of affairs. 
What idle women do is of no great importance to the rest of the 
world, and, except so far as those financially responsible for them are 
concerned, they may as well gamble as talk scandal. How readily 
women take to gambling is no new discovery. One cannot read the 
Restoration dramatists without finding proof of a state of affairs 
exactly analogous to that I describe; and Mr. Austin Dobson’s 
delightful books on the eighteenth century, to which I frequently 
draw attention, abound with illustrations of the devotion of the fair 
sex to games of chance. Pope in the Rape of the Lock is alone a 
sufficient authority when he shows the fair Belinda marshalling her 
pasteboard troops, and tells how mighty Pam 


Mow’d down armies in the fights of Lu. 


Decay OF GLEANING. 


NE curious outcome of modern life is told me by those whose 
authority, though I know nothing myself on the subject, I 

cannot dispute. This is the total disappearance of gleaning as 
a country occupation. My information extends only to places 
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within a dozen to a score miles of London, and those with 
opportunities for wider observation may minimise the importance 
of what I say. My informants, who are still young, tell me that 
little more than a dozen years ago the gleaning period was a 
species of festival to which all looked forward. The daughters of 
the squire, bearers of an historical name, would tie up their 
horses in the field and preside over or take part in the gathering of 
the scattered ears. Not seldom the mother and the children would 
gather as much wheat as would keep the family in white bread 
during the winter. This is now over, and the task of gleaning is 
voted “low.” There are certain districts at least in which there is 
none so poor as will indulge in it. Ican only hope that further 
afield our peasants are less austerely high-minded. I do not know 
that any serious diminution of our national food supply will result 
from such sturdy independence. On purely sentimental grounds, 
however, I shall be sorry to see the decay and death of gleaning. 
How much sweet country lore does not attach to the practice ! 
Some of the most touching stories and epilogues, Biblical and other, 
are connected with gleaning in the harvest-field. If there were 
nothing else, would not the divine story of Ruth and how Boaz bade 
his young men suffer her to glean even among the sheaves and “ rebuke 
her not,” give it a claim upon our affection and respect ? The change 
may, however, be partly due to the substitution in the harvest-field of 
machinery for hand labour. 
SYLVANUS URBAN. 








